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- Y- naam 


It seems obvious but everybody (except. Mr. Micawber) 
keeps on hoping there’s an easier alternative 


You Can’t Spend More 
Than You Have 


ry .HeE Republic of Ireland can 
blame her participation in the 
Sterling Area and her very 
close financial links with Britain, if 
indeed either could have been ter- 
minated, for at least some part of 
her current economic troubles. 

She is sharing the effects of the 

inflationary pressure which has be- 
come so noticeable in Britain. She 
has no option but to import infla- 
tion, willy nilly. 
_ At the same time, she is labour- 
ing under difficulties which are 
largely of her own making and 
which would still exist if she were 
to cut the link with sterling. 

Irish economists are studying the 
figures which tell the tale of her 
economic ups-and-downs during 


1955. There have been a marked 
rise in bank loans, a fall in deposits, 
a rise in currency circulation and a 
fall of £33.4 million in the com- 
mercial banks’ net external assets. 

With the sole exception of 1951, 
an abnormal year, the adverse 
balance of trade reached record 
proportions. Imports were up by 
£24,000,000 on the previous year; 
exports were down {£5,000,000. 
Savings showed an alarming decline 
and personal spending an alarming 
increase. 

In the case of agriculture, 1955 
was particularly unsatisfactory. Net 
output declined. Ireland, one of the 
great agricultural nations of the 
world, failed to increase farm pro- 
duction over pre-war while all the 
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other nations of West Europe in- 
creased significantly. 


‘Tuls is a dangerous situation for a 

country whose economic survival 
and progress depends aimost entirely 
on her ability to make her farms 
produce more. The most disturbing 
aspect is that all the main conditions 
are present for achieving this in- 
crease if the producers want to do 
it. 
The biggest question-mark hangs 
over the cattle tradz. In the early 
months of 1955, prices for Irish 
cattle reached astronomical heights 
on the British market. Every avail- 
able beast was run hotfoot on to the 
Birkenhead boat to cash in on the 
boom. 

This had a two-fold effect. In :he 
first place, it killed—temporarily 
one hopes—the fresh meat trade on 
the development of which many 
economists see the greatest prospects 
for agricultural prosperity in Ireland. 
In the second, it helped to bring 
about the inevitable decline of the 
market by increasing supply out of 
proportion to demand. 

Prices have fallen steadily since 
May and show signs of dropping 
still more as large-scale supplies of 
prime chilled beef from Argentina 
force home-killed beef into a more 
competitive position. 


[N industry, the 1955 picture was 

more encouraging. The steady in- 
crease in output which has been the 
trend in the past twenty-five years 
was maintained and a welcome 
increase in exports achieved. 

The success in the industrial field, 
however, was not achieved without 
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SINCE this article was written 
ht the Government has imposed 
a special import levy on a wid 
range of less essential consume, 
imports and a stringent tighten- 
ing up of hire-purchase trans 
actions, as measures to equat 
the balance of payments position 

Introducing the measures in 
it Dail Eireann, Mr. Sweetman, % 
ti Minister for Finance, hoped that 5 
a would be cut by 30 per’ 
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some disadvantages. Irish industry 
depends almost entirely on imported 
raw materials so that any increase in 
output is reflected in an increased 
import bill and a widening in the 
external trading gap. The Irish con- 
sumer is forced in many instances to 
pay an artificially high price for his 
goods because of the high degree of 
protection afforded to the ‘home 
manufacturer. 

There have been no signs of an 
unusual degree of consumer resist- 
ance and the inference is that the 
higher prices are countered by 
demands for higher wages and the 
inflationary spiral takes another up- 
ward spin. 


QNE significant aspect of the in- 

creasing cost-of-living is the 
declining volume of new savings. 
This was evidenced when 2 
£20,000,000 government loan had 
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to be closed when only {£9,000,000 
had been subscribed. It is true that 
a few days after the loan (§ per 
cent. issued at £98 10s., redeemable 
1971-81) was launched, Mr. Mac- 
millan raised the Bank Rate in 
Britain to §4 per cent. but that alone 
would not account for the poor 
response. 

The failure of the loan points up 
a problem which is assuming more 
critical proportions each year—the 
provision of finance for capital un- 
dertakings. 

Houses, factories, hospitals, power 
Stations, peat-harvesting equipment 
—all these are urgently needed and 
their provision throws an almost in- 
tolerable strain on a country which 
has had less than thirty-five years 
of self-government to provide them. 


THE inability to provide sufficient 

capital from home savings has 
forced the government to seek capi- 
tal from abroad. 

Mr. Norton has returned from a 
tour of the United States, during 
which he tried to interest American 
investors in starting industries or 
opening branch factories in Ireland. 

It is too early to assess the success 
or failure of this and similar missions 
by government officials to Western 
European countries. 

One significant sidelight on Mr. 
Norton’s mission should not, how- 
ever, be overlooked and The Statist, 
which has endeavoured to interest 
British investors in Ireland, is in 
duty bound to point it out. 

While Mr. Norton was in the 
U.S., his predecessor in office, Mr. 
Sean Lemass, declared that the in- 
troduction of foreign capital into 


Irish industry was not the real 
answer to the country’s basic econ- 
omic problems if it involved also 
uncontrolled transfer of profits to 
foreign shareholders. 


‘THERE is a disquieting inference to 
be drawn from this statement 
which is unworthy of Mr. Lemass’s 
deserved reputation as the principal 
architect of present-day I[reland’s 
industrial arm. The inference is not 
likely to encourage British or 
American investors to take up Mr. 
Norton’s invitation, especially in 
view of the fact that Mr. Lemass is 
the most likely man to succeed Mr. 
de Valera, when that eminent states- 
man retires from the political scene. 
One could more easily understand 
Mr. Lemass’s attitude if he had 
always maintained it. In point of 
fact, on April 30, 1951, he said: 
“ We welcome foreign capital coming 
into Irish industrial development 
when it brings with it new opportu- 
nities for expansion and new indus- 
trial techniques.” 

Mr. Lemass’s change of heart 
would also make better sense if in 
the speech in which it was made 
public he had not proceeded to 
justify the necessity and desirability 
of foreign investment. 


NE way to reduce the demand for 

capital has been widely urged. It 
is a big reduction in public expen- 
diture, a large proportion of which 
is devoted to capital works such as 
bog development and rural electrifi- 
cation which will show no return for 
years. 

However desirable a re-allocation 
of central fund expenditure, there is 












in Ireland, as in all other democratic 
countries, a distinction between 
what is economically advisable and 
what is politically feasible. 

Much of the State’s total expendi- 
ture must be devoted to works 
which will give immediate employ- 
ment. This is not only a social 
necessity but also a political one 
since any increase in the pool of 
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workless young men might spark 
off an explosion, political in its 
impact but economic in its content. 

Basically, the reason for the 
present state of the Irish economy 
is over-spending on consumer goods, 


factured at home from imported raw 
materials, thus causing an acute bal- 
ance of payments problem. 


BR 
He Taught Young Eisenhower 


No doubt about it, Irishmen are likely to pop up in the most 
unlikely places and situations in any part of the globe. 

Only the other day I read of the death of the U.S. Army’s last 
Indian fighter—Brigadier-General James A. Ryan, aged eighty- 
eight. He spent three years in Arizona tracking the famous Chief 
Geronimo. And among his pupils at West Point, when he wa: 
modern language instructor there, were two cadets named Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Omar N. Bradley. He died in St. Petersburgh, 
Florida—which is a long, long way from Tipperary. 

I heard another octogenarian named Mooney inform the inimit- 


able Groucho Marx on the latter’s radio show that, contrary t 
popular belief, there was a survivor from the massacre of Gener 
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Custer’s men at the hands of Chief Sitting Bull’s warriors. And that 


survivor was Mooney himself. 


In the recently published History of the United States (Penguin 
Books), R. B. Nye and J. E. Morpurgo record that during the civil 
war the great Confederate General, J. E. B. Stuart, kept an Irish banjo 
player named Sweeney on his staff “ for music in the lighter moments 


of war”. 


Less satisfactory, from an Irish point of view, is another fact 
recorded by these authors: that it was not Lord Cornwallis in 
person who capitulated to the Americans after the decisive battle of 
Yorktown, but his second-in-command, General O’Hara. 

On October 18, 1781, while the dejected British military bands 
played The World Turned Upside Down, O’Hara made “ the last 
gesture of a defiant Old World” by offering his sword to General 
Rochambeau (the Americans’ French ally) instead of to General 


Washington. 


—SEAMUS MURPHY. 


ON’T make a hero of your husband, because you are sure 


to find him out. 











Thomas E. Murray is proud of his Irish blood 


One Man’s Fight Against 
Atomic Warfare 


MILTON GARDNER 


ry.HoMAS E. Mourray is doing 
] more than any other living man 
to guide the atom into peaceful 
channels, and it is a particuiar satis- 
facuon to him that President Eisen- 
hower has ordered the release of 
uranium to the value of one billion 
dollars for this purpose. 

With the horrors of atomic war- 
fare in mind, people sometimes 
wonder whether it would not have 
been better if the world had re- 
mained in ignorance of atomic 
power. They ask, are we not playing 
with things that belong to God? 

Murray does not agree with this 
opinion. Atomic bombs are dan- 
gerous, he has said, only because 
some atomic men cannot be trusted : 
_“T believe that God meant us to 
find the atom. We must exercise the 
choice, the dangerous freedom, to 
use God-given power for good or 


> : ” 
evil. 


Murray, now a lean, long-faced 

_man of sixty-three, with a strong 
chin and hair brushed smoothly back 
over a big head, is Irish on both 
sides, He and his wife, the former 
Marie Bradley, have eleven children, 
one of whom is a Jesuit. 

It is said that every American 


newsboy carries a President’s foun- 
tain pen in his vest pocket. Thomas 
Murray came in at the top. Shortly 
after graduating from Yale Univer- 
sity, he became president of his 
father’s engineering company. 

He is one of the greatest of 
American engineers, skilled as an 
administrator; a man, too, with 
amazing inventive ingenuity. 

He won an award from the U.S. 
Government for his invention of a 
new method of manufacturing shells 
during the second world war. More 
than 200 patents have been granted 
to him covering a broad range in the 
electrical and power enginecring 
fields. 

He is a director of the Bank of 
New York, the Fifth Avenue Bank 
and the Chrysler Motor Corporation 
of America. 


[7 is not surprising that his appoint- 

ment as Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner, on March 22, 1950, was 
widely acclaimed, for he had the 
scientific knowledge and the business 
know-how that was mecessary to 
direct the industrial development of 
atomic energy. 

Within a year of his appointment, 
the world’s first nuclear power plant 
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: “ Fornenst the Church” 

5 OM Murray’s truly Christian character is the most important 0 

rf of his Irish heritage. His first awareness of Ireland, and of what 
the Irish stand for, came from his mother’s father, Daniel Bradley 

7 “ My deep oe and love for my ancestors is to be credited in 
It great part to him. { 
o Daniel Bradley reached America in 1849, aged 19, ard Tom, when + 
}t a boy, loved to hear the old man tell of that stormy two months’ 1 
It passage across the Atlantic in a sailing ship. { 
q Daniel’s first letter from Ireland arrived at Brooklyn bearing this 3 
: oe “ Daniel Bradley, Fornenst the Catholic Church, Brooklyn, “ 
rm S.A. { 
“TI tell this story,” says Tom, “to remind people that the young % 
men and women who emigrated from Ireland were profoundly 
i religious. The folks back home knew that wherever Daniel Bradley 
# settled a Catholic church would be nearby.” it 
2) Daniel opened a small tobacco shop in the shadows of the i 
31 Brooklyn Bridge. He was a fearless and much respected political 
q crusader, but scores of priests remembered him best, Tom recalls, 

4 as their Sunday school teacher. 

i —MILTon GARDNER. 
excoomimrn: TA 


had sprung up from the desert sands moment of national pique or panic, 
of Idaho and the hand that opened they spoke the word that would re- 
the valve, setting the plant in opera- lease this monster. 


tion, was the hand of Thomas 
Murray. 

He lives in the horrifying shadow 
of the first hydrogen bomb test 
which took place at Eniwetok, in the 
far Pacific on November 1, 1952. He 
came away from that awe-inspiring 
experience with a major object in 
life: to ensure, in so far as one man 
can, that atomic power will never 
be used in war. 

While it is true that the world 
appreciates in a general way the 
menace of atomic warfare, Murray 
is convinced that rulers and leaders 
have not yet fully grasped the con- 
sequences that would follow if, in a 


AS a step towards peace, he 
urgently advocates that a public 

demonstration should be made of 

just what the bombs could do: 

“I propose that we convene this 
meeting at our Pacific proving 
ground on the island of Eniwetok 
and there detonate a large thermo- 
nuclear weapon before an audience 
of all the peoples of the world.” 

He would invite to this demon- 
stration the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China and the European 
satellite countries, as well as the 
countries of the United Nations. He 
believes that after this experience 
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they would all talk more realistically 
and more fruitfully about war and 
peace. 

When accepting the 1955 gold 
medal of the American-Irish Histori- 
cal Society—an award made each 
year to an outstanding American of 
Irish ancestry—Murray expressed 
the hope that it would prove a 
golden symbol, passing on to his 
grandchildren, and inspiring them to 
carry on their ancestors’ traditions. 


HE then issued a solemn warning. 

“ Have no doubt about this,” he 
said. “ To-day we stand on the abyss 
of atomic annihilation. With each 
test it becomes easier to reduce 
civilisation to ashes.” 
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Military might, he pointed out, 
must be subordinated to God-given 
laws of spiritual and moral conduct. 
Preoccupation with the power of 
thermonuclear weapons musi yield 
to the infinitely greater power of 
prayer. 

‘“* Man must have recourse to God 
for the enlightenment of his under- 
standing and the direction of his 
will; for the wisdom to see the 
bountiful gift of God as He has 
willed it—for man’s good. 

“Human prudence,” he con- 
cluded, “ is not enough to cope with 
this situation, even if we could count 
on the goodwill of every person on 
earth. To state it baldly, we pray or 
we perish.” 


©) 
Think of a Number... 


‘THE mathematical magician grabbed a sheet of paper from 
my desk and inscribed on it the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9 


7 and 9g. 


“Now,” he said, “which of those figures do you write 


5” 


worst? 


I chose the figure 2, to keep him quiet. 

“ Right,” he said. “ We multiply 2 by 9, we then multiply 
12345679 by 18, and what do we get?” He did his sum, 
and the result was 222222222. 

“Try it with any digit you like out of those eight,” he 
said. “ Multiply your chosen digit by nine and multiply 
the lot by the result—you’ll always get an answer com- 
pletely composed of the figure you first thought of.” 

“Don’t please, ask me why.” I asked him, and he 


couldn’t tell me. 


—Quipnunc in the Irish Times. 


AN employer was pointing out to his secretary several 

errors she had made during the day, when she inter- 
rupted with: “Mr. Murphy, it’s two minutes after five: 
you’re annoying me in my own time.” 
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“ Raising the question of Partition on ever possible occasion 
will not bring us much further.” 


What Can We Contribute 
to U.N.O. ? 


LORD KILLANIN 


HAVE heard persons complain of 
the money spent on Irish repre- 
sentation abroad. 

My regret is that our representa- 
tion is not greater, for there are 
many countries, ranging from Fin- 
land to India and Pakistan where 
there is no Irish representation. 
They are countries in which we are 
held in great esteem and whose ex- 
perience would be as advantageous 
to us as ours might be to them. 

In Finland, at a meeting of the 
International Olympic Committee, I 
spoke to a colleague who had been 
premier of Finland. He was a mem- 
ber of the Co-operative Party and 
his great hero was Horace Plunkett. 
I could not tell him enough about 
Plunkett, for I was the first Irishman 
he had met. 


] HAveE been the Irish delegate at a 

number of international congresses 
—sporting, cultural and official. 
Congresses too, are considered by 
many as unnecessary and a waste of 
time. 

Recently I, among others, was 
attacked in the press for wasting 
subscribers’ money by attending an 
International Olympic meeting when 
in fact the delegates are responsible 
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for their own expenses. It is only by 
either fitting it in with a holiday or 
other business that Ireland is 
represented. 

I do not believe too many Inter- 
national Congresses could be held in 
Ireland, for they bring ail sorts of 
people who would otherwise not set 
foot in the country. But conferences 
will not be held here if we do not go 
abroad. 

Most international bodies rapicly 
fall into groups of the British Com- 
monwealth, the Iron Curtain, the 
Latin Americans, the Mediterran- 
cans, the Middle East, and so on. 
Although politics should not enter 
into many gatherings, it is inevitable 
that those with common interests 
gather together. 


Condensed from Hibernia 
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The number of countries which 
can speak according to their con- 
science and belief is becoming fewer. 
On the other hand, the power of 
such a country is considerable, for 
with these great block votes it may 
swing the final result. That is where 
an ovjective Irish representative can 
not only do a considerable amount 
of good but add to our national 
prestige. 

I have several times been at mect- 
ings where votes have been taken 
with a majority of only one or two, 
and indeed that one or two has 
arisen from one or two votes isolated 
from the great blocks. 

I noticed that on Ireland’s admis- 
sion to U.N.O., it was suggested by 
the British Press that the Irish vote 
would, on the whole, be a vote with 
the West but on imperial matters a 
vote against Britain. That, indeed, 
might be a correct summary. 

I trust that our representative at 
U.N.O. will vote according to the 
arguments and merits of each case, 
based on beliefs and conscience, and 
not for preconceived political pre- 
judices. 


ATTENDING a conference is no 

holiday. If a delegate is to play 
his part, he has to attend the session 
and in addition partake in the 
tedious entertainments arranged after 
the official work, 

More often than not it is in the 
cafés and bars and at dinners, that 
the best results are achieved. It is 
here that the barriers which sur- 
round the conference table vanish. 

Another problem is language. I 
attended, as a reporter, a meeting of 
the Marshall Plan countries in Paris. 


Having worked for some years as a 
diplomatic newspaper man in Eng- 
land, I knew many of the English 
correspondents. 

Mr. Sean MacBride, the then 
Minister for External Affairs, is an 
expert French linguist. One of the 
Ivitish delegation approached me 
asking whether the Irish Minister 
was going to speak in English or in 
French. I replied I did not know, 
but asked why he was so interested. 

The reply was that if the Irish 
Minister spoke in perfect French it 
would be embarrassing to Mr. 
Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary. 
Mr. MacBride spoke in French and 
English. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Bevin was embarrassed, but Mr. 

acBride received a great ovation. 


Most conferences are held with two 
official languages—English and 
French—although more _ recently 
Spanish has been added. I have 
known of Irish delegates insisting on 
speaking only our own national lan- 
guage. This, however well inten- 
tioned, only sets up resistance. 

The Iron Curtain countries make 
a point now of speaking only 
Russian, Chinese, etc., and the other 
countries find this repugnant. 

Ireland as a small but important 
voice is frequently called upon to act 
as chairman, tellers or reporters. 
Frequently the Irish delegate is ap- 
proached for a dispassionate view, 
especially when it may be a question 
between America and Europe, or 
between the British and non-British. 


REFERENCES have been made that 

we shall have the opportunity of 
bringing up the Partition question at 
U.N.O. My own views of a divided 
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Ireland are as vehement as any 
extreme republican, but I do not 
believe that raising the issue direct 
on every possible occasion will bring 
us much further. 

Even the most sympathetic take 
the attitude that this is something 
between ourselves and Britain. 

On the other hand, I have found 
myself in conferences where similar 
types of situations arise; for instance, 
the two Germanys, the two Koreas, 
the two Chinas, besides the more 
nebulous States such as the Saar. 

But if our delegate makes con- 
structive statements regarding this 
problem, more often than not it will 
lead to discussion, outside the 
agenda, on the question of our Irish 
difficulties. 

It is there that the truth can be 
discussed quietly and reasonably 
without the introduction or the 
drawing of other herrings across the 
Partition arguments. 
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[ Hore that any questions about 

Partition will not be raised in 
U.N.O. sessions until our delegates 
have obtained the full confidence of 
the assembly and have contributed 
generously to matters not so closely 
connected with our own immediate 
affairs. 

Already our delegates to many 
congresses, including the Council of 
Europe, the I.L.O. and P.I.C.A.O., 
have found themselves elected chair- 
men of committees and sub-commit- 
tees and have given a lead to the 
world. Our entry to U.N.O. is 
going to make it possible to contri- 
bute to the world in even a greater 
way. 

It can be of considerable service 
provided we keep our heads and re- 
member that while Ireland is to us 
very important, to the world it is a 
dot on the map, and more trouble- 
free and happier than most of the 
world. 


Dali, Dali Daydream! 


A WEALTHY New Yorker, in quest of an even wealthier 

widow, consulted a marriage broker. A candidate de- 
scribed as “a girl who looks like a picture” took the client’s 
fancy, and the broker arranged for them to meet her at a 
corner table in a certain Broadway night-club. 

The client winced as he spotted the woman, conspicuous 
by her cauliflower ears, a nose that resembled a bent poker, 
and a mousy hank of hair that fell over her forehead. “I 
thought,” he scolded the go-between, “that you said she 


looked like a picture?” 


The broker shrugged. “Either you like Picasso, or you 


don’t!” 


of us. 


HEN we are old, we think that we have taken leave of 
WwW . 
our vices; the truth is that our vices have taken leave 


—Dr. Oxrtver St. Jonn GoGarry. 





Early this year, a book was published in the U.S., recording 
interviews with a Mrs. Ruth Simmons, a thirty-three-year-cld 
housewife, who, under hypnotic influence, told of incidents in 
her previous “life” in ireland more than 100 years ago—a 
reincarnation story. We are indebted to the “New York 
Herald Tribune” for the following article which summarises 
the effect of this book, to date, on public opinion in America. 


Roundup 
on 


Bridey Murphy 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


N Shawnee, Oklahoma, a nineteen- 

year-old newspaper carrier who 

nad read Morey Bernstein’s 7 he 
Search for Bridey Murphy killed 
himself after writing a note in which 
he said that he wanted to investigate 
this reincarnation business for 
himself. 

In the Stirrup Room at the Hotel 
Multnomah, Portland, Oregon, you 
can now order a Bridey Murphy 
Mist (Irish coffee, 85 cents). 

In Iowa a reporter on the Des 
Moines Tribune telephoned to 
Mrs. Ruth Simmons, of Pueblo, 
Colorado, alleged by Mr. Bernstein 
to have had a previous life (1798- 
1864) in Ireland under the name of 
Bridey Murphy. Does Mrs. Sim- 
mons, the reporter asked, believe in 
reincarnation ? 

“TI don’t know whether I believe 
in it or not,” said Mrs. Simmons. 


For reasons that are anybody’s TH 


guess, people are talking about and 
buying The Search for Bridey 
Condensed from New 


Murphy so fervently that they have 
made it the new season’s No. 1 con- 
versation piece and the No. I non- 
fiction best seller. 

Nine weeks after publication, 
170,500 copies are in print. Forty- 
three newspapers have serialised it, 
or will. A long-playing record of 
the conversations between the en- 
tranced Mrs. Simmons and Mr. 
Bernstein, Pueblo business man and 
amateur hypnotist, has been bought 
by 30,000 persons at §.9§ dollars 
per record. 

Another kind of record, The 
Ballad of Bridey Murphy, is rocking 
and rolling its way eastward from 
California. An independent screen 
producer has acquired the film 
rights. 

“ Bridey,” no doubt about it, is a 
phenomenon. 


IS isn’t to say that there aren’t 

differences of opinion. For in- 
stance, is “ Bridey” a hoax? Very 
York Herald Tribune 
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More Blarney than Bridey 

T° ty to check Bridey’s story in Ireland, the Denver Post sent 

Reporter Barker on a three-week prowl through Irish graveyards 
and libraries. Barker’s report listed many a point that checked out 
in Bridey’s favour—mosily knowledge of expressions, customs and 
legends, di of which (though Barker did not say so) could have 
lodged in Ruth Simmons’ subconscious mind in tales told by her 
parents, both of whom were partly Irish in extraction. 

But otherwise, Barker’s search turned up more blarney than 
Bridey, even though folklorists, genealogists, historians and language 
specialists turned themselves inside out to help. 

Barker found numerous directories and records in which Bridey 
and several of the characters in her story—lawyers, teachers, a priest 
—should have been recorded if they had existed. But there was not a 
trace. 

Bridey had given names of Belfast streets and obscure towns 
through which she passed on her honeymoon trip and on a journey 
to the sea as a child. He could find only some of the places, and 
even they made no sensible pattern of travel. 

espite her brogue, Barker learned, Bridey had shamefully mis- 
pronounced Irish words (like the name Sedn, which she insisted on 
pronouncing See-an instead of Shawn), and larded her story with 
American idioms unheard of in Ireland, e.g., her hair was “ real 
red,” she got an “awful spanking ”. 

There were other discrepancies. Bridey described her metal bed 
in 1804, but Irish authorities said that metal beds did not arrive in 
Ireland until 1850. Bridey’s father’s first name was Duncan, a 
Scottish name that the Irish found utterly incongruous with Murphy. 
Bridey had spoken of living in Cork in a wooden house, but the 
houses in that part of the country were almost invariably made of 
stone. She had spoken of Cork as a “town” and “ village”, but i 
was a big city in the 1800s. { 

Though nobody could find a scrap of evidence that Bridey ever } 
lived, Reporter Barker, who was frankly hoping to prove her real, iH 

{ 
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consoled himself and his readers with the thought that the search 
was really not over. 
—Time. } 
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few people seem to think so. More play that could have descended into 
of them appear to believe in Mr. her subconscious mind to re-emerge 
Bernstein’s probity and to take Mrs. as the story of Bridey. 

Simmons at her word when she says _ Psychologists insist, though, that 
she remembers no book, film or this is what must have happened. 











One of them, John Dollard, Pro- 
fessor of Psychoiogy at Yale, avers 
that “ nothing appears in the anam- 
nesis [recoilection} that Mrs. 
Simmons couid not have iearned.” 

He describes her as “a highly 
suggestibie subject” who complied 
with the suggestions of the hypnotist 
“to the best of her ability as 
hypnotic patients will do”, and, 
ali in all, he finds the whole thing 
“most dangerous and deplorable ”. 

Another authority has noied tuat 
under hypnosis a patient is capable 
of recalling his life as a dinosaur. 

Of the unproiessorial reviewers of 
“Bridey”, a survey of magazines 
and newspapers reveals, about one- 
third are openly sceptical, and two 
thirds are wait-and-see. Both camps 
have some questions, viz. : 

In one striking passage Bridey 
tells of watching her own funeral, 
complete with terminal date on 
tombstone. Where is the tombstone? 

Again, Mr. Bernstein explains 
toward the end of his book that 
more supporting evidence might 
have been assembled if he had not 
had to meet a publisher’s urgent 
deadline. Why the rush? 


AT this writing Mr. Bernstein is un- 
derstandably outside the country, 
getting away from all the excite- 
ment. In his absence his editor at 
Doubleday & Co., LeBaron R. 
Barker, takes the stand and says: 
“We cannot find the gravestone 
or even know that it really exists. 
Even if we had found it, it might 
have worked the wrong way—it 
might have suggested a ‘ plant’ in 
the mind of Mr. Bernstein or Mrs. 
Simmons, if not a hoax. Some de- 
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tails check out—Bridey’s vocabulary, 
piace names no longer on the map 
of Ireland. Other things do not 
check out. The troubie is, even 
when they do, they haven’t proved 
anything—they could be in a boox 
or a movie.” 

As for the hurry to publish the 
book before thorough investigation 
in Ireland: “ We did hire librarians 
in Cork and Belfast, but to do a real 
joD would have required moniiis aud 
a great deal of money. It was my 
decision to go ahead, not to wait.” 


AND what explains the book’s 

fascination for so many readers? 
The sages around Publishers’ kow 
offer several guesses, One of them 1s 
an honest intellectual curiosity—aa 
interest in the unexplored areas of 
the mind akin to man’s interest in 
unexplored outer space. 

There is, of course, the “crank 
crowd ”, too. And, finally, every war 
is followed by books that hold out 
hope for communication § with 
another world. 

In any case, the fascination booms 
apace. Inspired by Mr. Bernstein, 
other hypaotists have been busy. 

In Shreveport, La., a boy with a 
gift for mesmerism has come up 
with a subject who in the 1800s was 
an American Indian, in 1429 was 4 
Spanish soldier. A reporter in Los 
Angeles turned out in a trance to 
have been a_ seventeenth-century 
German leathersmith. 

However, even if they get around 
to writing books, Mr. Bernstein is 
nicely ahead. His book royalties 
already total about 60,000 dollars. 
He stands to make from §0,000 to 
350,000 dollars on the film. 


‘ 
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Authors with books already in the 
ficid are feeling “ Bridey’s” bene- 
ficent glow. Gina Cerminara’s 
Muny Manswns and Dr. Sir 
Alexander Cannon’s The Power 
Within, both mentioned in Mr. 
Bernstein’s book, have jumped to 
1,500 copies a month from 200 or 
less. 

The late Stewart Edward White’s 


studies in spiritualism and Dr. J. B. 
Rhine’s Reach of the Mind have 
picked up sharply. 

There may even be a touch of un- 
expected business in this for lawyers. 

“Tm changing my will,” that 
witty gentleman, Goddard Lieber- 
son, said the other day after reading 
the story of Bridey. “ ’'m bequeath- 


ing everything to myself.” 


Good Morrow, Fair Yarrow 


“|yF there is any one scene in 

the Irish peasant’s life which 
approaches the dance given in Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, it is that 
observed upon May Eve,” wrote 
Sir William Wilde of our pre-Famine 
forebears. Such rural diversions as 
Dance in the Ring and Threading 
My Grandmother’s Needle were then 
popular. 

In the latter the boys and girls 
joined hands and danced “a sort of 
serpentine figure” up and down the 
roads, sometimes over a distance of 
a mile. 

The boys carried green boughs or 
sprigs of blossoming whitethorn and 
the girls decked themselves with 
wreaths of daisies and garlands of 
mayflowers and buttercups. 

The hearth was swept spotlessly 
clean on May Eve, and then sprinkled 
lightly with turf ash. If on the follow- 
ing morning a footprint was seen 


manager. 


there and if it pointed in the direc- 
tion of the door, it was expected that 
somebody in that house would die 
within a twelvemonth. 

If a romantic-minded girl wanted 
to find out about her future husband, 
she went after sunset on May Eve io 
a bank on which yarrow grew. While 
plucking nine sprigs of the plant, she 
intoned: 


Good morrow, good morrow, fair 
yarrow, 
And thrice good morrow to thee; 
Come tell me before tomorrow 
Who my true love shall be.” 


Then she brought the sprigs home 
and put them in a right-foot stocking, 
which was placed under her pillow. 
During the night she was bound to 
dream of her future husband. 

If she spoke to anybody after she 
had pulled the yarrow, the charm 
was broken. 


“ A Loan? Oh dear me, no. No. No. No. No. Yes. No!” 
said the assistant bank manager into the telephone. 
“Why did you say ‘yes’ to that fellow?” snapped the 


“ He asked me if I could hear him.” 
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He Was the 
Richest Man 
in America 


And he broke 


HE United States has issued a 
‘Tam stamp commemorating the 
centenary of the birth of 
Andrew Mellon, son of a County 
Tyrone farmboy, who became Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Treasury and a 
richer man than Rockefeller or Ford. 
Mellon, whose father came from 
Newtownstewart, made a fortune 
estimated at 743 million dollars 
(with holdings in companies worth 
two billion dollars), against John D. 
Rockefeller’s 156 million dollars and 
Henry Ford’s 628 million dollars. 

While Secretary of the Treasury, 
he planned the construction of 
modern Washington and reduced by 
50 per cent. the ‘ncome tax of all 
with incomes over sixty-six thousand 
dollars, but did not cut the tax on 
ordinary men. 

He claimed this would “ liberate 
industry”, and for a time it did; 
industry expanded enormously until 
the slump of 1931 brought sudden 
ruin to millions. 

Nevertheless, American industry 
might not be so productive and 
prosperous today had Andrew 
Mellon not preached the doctrine of 
expansion—while lining his own 
purse to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 





by ERNEST SANDFORD 


his wife’s heart 


His financial empire embraced 
practically every industry trom 
aluminium to varnish, railroads to 
shoe polish, oil to insecticides, coal 
to coach-building. 

The heart of his empire was 
Pittsburg, and there he broke the 
heart of his pretty wile, N 
McMullen, who longed for Ireland 
and company while her husband for 
bade her to associate with “the 
toilers in his vineyards, whom he 
called Huns and Slavs.” 


\ 
aywUid 


‘THE list of Ulstermen who became 
famous in America is long. 
There was Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, whose mother came 
from Newry, and who defeaicd a 
much stronger British squadron on 
Lake Erie in the war of 1812. 
Horace Greeley, who had a link 


with Derry in his background, 
founded the New York Tribune. 
Thomas Dunlap, printer, from 


Strabane, printed the Declaration of 
Independence and eight Ulstermen 
signed it. President Woodrow 
Wilson founded the League of 
Nations. 

The inventor of the Morse code 
was the grandson of an Ulster 
clergyman. The first draft of the 


Condensed from Belfast News-Letter 
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American Constitution was drawn 
up by a committee of five, presided 
over by John Rutledge, son of an 
Ulster emigrant. 


[7 was a bad day in British history 

when English bishops and land- 
lords decided to persecute the Ulster 
Covenaaters. 

In fifty years 1§0,000 of them 
sailed from Belfast, Derry, Newry, 
Larne and Portrush to America— 
and but for them (General George 
Washington himself said it) the 
Colonies might have lost the War of 
Independence. 

The words of the Outline of 
American History should be en- 
graved in bronze: “ Pennsylvania 
was the principal gateway into the 
new world for a great migration of 
Jister Irish. They were vigorous 
frontiersmen, taking land where 
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they wanted it and defending their 
rights with rifles and interminable 
texts from the Bible. Keiieving in 
representative government, reu,ion 
and learning, they were the spcar- 
head of civilisation as they pushed 
ever farther into the wilderness.” 


‘THE Ulster pioneers, led by such 

frontiersmen as Daniel Boone, the 
first white man to reach what is now 
Kentucky, tripled the territory of 
the Colonies when they broke 
through the mountain barrier of the 
Appalachians. When the Colonies 
became the United States of 
America, Horace Walpole remarked 
in the British Parliament: “I hear 
that our American cousin has run 
away with an Ulster Irish parson!” 

Fourteen American Presidents had 
Ulster blood in their veins, from one 
or both parents. 


oe 


Well, Isn’t It? 


A STUDENT from the city spending his holiday working on 
a farm was discovered one morning stuffing a small, 


squealing pig into a bucket, and muttering: 


miracle!” 


"me 8 


“What are you trying to do?” demanded the farmer. 
“And what’s a miracle?” 

“TI can’t understand it,” said the city man. “This pig 
has just drunk two buckets of milk, and I put him into the 
bucket and he doesn’t even half fill it!” 


EREDITY is an omnibus in which all our ancestors ride, 
and every now and then one of them puts his head out 


and embarrasses us. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


WOMEN will not be men’s equal until they can have a large 
bald spot on top of their heads and still think they are 


handsome. 


———— 
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He’s Waking 


NE OF THE WORLD’S ODDEST JOBS 


is held by thirty-three-year-old 
U.C.D. science graduate, Tom 
Duignan. 

A native of Drumlish, County 


Longford, where his parents, Patrick 
and Mrs. Duignan, live, Tom is a 
key figure behind Britain’s latest anti- 
biotic production plant at Sandwich, 
Kent. 

Part of his job is to wake up micro- 
organisms which have been “ asleep ” 
for years in test tubes. He is a micro- 
biologist—an expert on _ breeding 
micro-organisms—and has been en- 
gaged in laboratory work on anti- 
biotics—penicillin, streptomycin, etc. 
—since he left Ireland to go to 
England in 1944. 

A year ago, he joined the interna- 
tional Pfizer organisation, the worid’s 
largest producers of those drugs, and 
was in at the beginning on the de- 
velopment of the new Sandwich 
plant. 

The master cultures of these 
organisms are kept in a sterile room, 
where even the air Mr. Duignan 
breathes is free of the usual bacteria. 
He is one of the few men allowed to 
enter this room and has to prepare 
himself as thoroughly as any surgeon 
before he goes in. 

Once inside, shrouded in sterile 
clothing, he handles the cultures 
from which the micro-organisms 


up Microbes 


which produce terramycin are bred. 

These organisms secrete the sub- 
stance from which raw terramycin is 
obtained—later to be refined and 
converted into powder, tablet, liquid 
and ointment form for treatment of 
more than a hundred diseases. 

Terramycin is important to Irish 
farmers; it is used as a feed supple- 
ment for pigs—at the rate of ten 
grammes to one ton of feeding-stuff. 

It promotes growth so that the pig 
reaches bacon weight and can be 
slaughtered three weeks earlier than 
usual. 


—Longford Leader. 


Grandfather Yeats 

PAINTER Jack 3B. YEATS IS THE 
grandson of a County Down 

rector, the Rev. W. B. Yeats—after 


whom the poet was named. This 
W. B. Yeats graduated at Dublin 
University in 1831. He and Isaac 


Butt were co-editors of the famous 
Dublin University Magazine. After 
ordination he became curate of the 
parish of Moira, County Down, and 
some years later went to Tullylish, 
near Portadown, as rector. 

He was a tall, red-haired man with 
a respect for letters, and when 
Macaulay’s History appeared he 
handed the parish over to his curate 
and went to bed, where he stayed 
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until he had read all the volumes. 

It was at Tullylish that John 
Butler Yeats, himself a distinguished 
artist and father of the painter as 
well as of “Willie” the poet, was 
born. 

John B. Yeats will, perhaps, best 
be remembered as a prolific and 
talented letter-writer and a_ talker 
whose conversational gifts were the 
subject of an essay by G. K. 
Chesterton. 


—Belfast News-Letter. 


Churchill’s Irish Physician 
(CAPTAIN HARRY GRATTIDGE, OF THE 
Queen Mary, on the occasion 
when he brought Winston Churchill 
back from Yalta, asked Lord Moran, 
Churchill’s slim, ascetic-looking Irish 


OST papndupapsiapapadaenpsoaoal ) 
i Why Frank O’Connor Lectures 

[N Philadelphia, Frank O’Connor spoke on the art of the short story 
and explained why he accepts lecture engagements. 


“ The short-story writer,” said O'Connor, “ts too scrupulous, too 
honest to write for the theatre. The dramatist must get a certain 
person to a certain place at a definite time, and the short-story writer 
knows damn well that he can’t possibly be there at that time. To be 
a good playwright, in other words, you must be a terrible liar. More- 
over, the playwright really has to be a heavyweight in the boxing 
sense, swinging the biggest punch as often as he can. The short- \ 
story writer is quite different: he is a fencer.” i 

Continued O’Connor : “ When I find that I’m much more excited ' 
about a student selling a story than I am about selling one of my 
own, I know I’m in trouble. Besides teaching, I lecture, too. I 
remember drinking beer with Dylan Thomas one day and telling 
him that the reason I accepted lecture engagements was to buy 
myself something I wanted—a new wireless set or an album of 
records. Thomas said he lectured for the same regson and the first 
thing he bought himself after a lecture was a double Scotch. Poor 
fellow. He was a very gentle person.” 


—Saturday Review. 


jabubapugxtedadulupepngujepupahepaujapupatupuadupatubal ) 


physician, the secret of keeping 
Churchill in fighting tim. 

The unassuming physician shrugged. 
“When a man has come to Mr. 
Churchill’s age and is in such superb 
physical condition, there’s nothing 
too much wrong with his stomach. 
Oh, I know some people say 
Churchill eats too much! Well, per- 
haps he does. But when he’s made an 
important decision I don’t cut him 
off his food. I find out what he had 
for dinner and that’s my diet for the 
next week. After all, in the last resort, 
there’s an infallible medicine going 
back thousands of years.” 

I said I would be glad to make a 
note of it. 

“Health _ salts,” 
Moran. 


replied Lord 


—Homes and Gardens. 








Youth at the Wheel 
TWENTY-SIX YEAR OLD U.C.D. 
graduate, who became a successful 
businessman almost overnight, is 
chairman of the Dublin  Tosial 
Council. He is Mr. Dermot A. Ryan, 
head of an extensive car-hire business 
which he built up from one £80 car. 

It was in his student days that he 
became “managing director-saiesman- 
cleaner-mechanic-chauffeur ” of this 
solitary vehicle, his original stock. 
Now his firm controls a big fleet of 
modern cars. 

He is an excellent choice as chair- 
man of the Council, for from his 
many contacts with tourists he has a 
fair idea of what many of them ex- 
pect. In addition, he is more than 
well acquainted with the desires of 
American tourists, having undertaken 
a 3,000 mile journey through the 
United States to promote driving 
holidays in Ireland. 

—Cork Examiner. 


The Singing Cop 

Tommy O'BRIEN, WHO HAS SUNG 
his way through New York police 

department to the American radio 

and television networks, has been 

home to his native Limerick. 

Tommy emigrated to the United 
States sixteen years ago with a little 
music, and returns as a tenor on the 
top rung. For three months he will 
tour the concert halls of England and 
Ireland. 

As a boy, assisting in pantos in St. 
Michael’s Hall, Lower Cecil St, 
Limerick, he cherished a secret ambi- 
tion to become a singer of note. 

The bright and good-looking 
Tommy had to go the hard way to 
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reach the top. He was drafted into 
the American Army during the war 
and brought the troops good cheer 
with his singing. Subsequently, he 
studied voice production under 
Carmen Rossi at the Brooklyn 
Conservatoire of Music, 

In 1944 he joined the New York 
Police and was immediately dubbed 
“The Singing Cop”. His voice is 
familiar to millions of Americans and 
Canadians. He sings the most select 
pieces of opera as well as traditional 
airs. 

—Nenagh Guardian. 


New Broadway Star 
Patrick MCALINNEY WHO IS APPEAR- 
ing with great success in the 
Broadway smash-hit The Match- 
maker, was born in Omagh, County 
Tyrone. He was an_ enthusiastic 
worker in the amateur theatre and 
many awards came his way at drama 
festivals before the professional 
theatre won him over. 

Radio work in Dublin and Belfasi 
was the beginning. Seasons at the 
Lyric and Ambassador Theatres in 
London were followed by film work. 

His part as Malachi Stack in The 
Matchmaker took him to the Edin- 
burgh and Berlin Festivals, and a 
year’s run at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London. His performance has won 
him high praise from critics in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Since coming to New York his 
delight has been in renewing acquain- 
tance with old friends from Ireland. 
He is accompanied by his wife, for- 
merly Miss Philomena Mellon, of 
Omagh. 


—Irish Echo. 
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Loneliest Island 


A® ULSTERWOMAN WHO HAS SPENT 

three and a half years on Tristan 
Da Cunha, the loneliest inhabited 
island in the world, is returning to 
Ireland. She is Mrs. Neaum, wile of 
the Chaplain of Tristan and a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Irwin, of 
Killowen, County Down. 

Mrs. Neaum, whose husband was 
rector of a parish in Staffordshire 
be‘ore taking up his appointment on 
the island, says that life in Tristan 
must be very like what it was in 
Ulster seventy years ago. 

All the men wear beards, the 
houses are one-storied and thatched 
and much use is made of donkeys. 
The boats are similar to the old Irish 
currach and, being very buoyant, are 
apt to make those unaccustomed to 
sdiling in them seasick. 

Her three children will be sorry to 
leave the island, but they are looking 
forward to playing on the beaches of 
County Down. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Slainte! 

UR MAN STANLEY, WEARING A 

small green flower in his button- 
hole, jigged into the office the other 
day and left the following report: 

Have recently wended my way 
from Irish Consulate-General, on 
East Fiftieth Street, where exhibit 
and tasting of Irish whiskey were 
held. Big drive under way to 
familiarise the American imbiber 
with beauties and delicacies of Irish 
whiskey. Idea is to heavily import 
Irish whiskey, heavily export Ameri- 
can dollars. Eminently fair, laudable 
notion. 
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Arrived at Consulate - General 
shortly after five o'clock. Place 
modernistic as all getout: splendid 


lighting, bright colours, stunning ex- 
hibits on shelves of varicus types of! 
Irish—Locke’s Kilbeggan, Jameson’ 
Power’s, “ Original” Irish, Paddy 
Tullamore Dew, and many 
handsome, forcefully quiet-looking 
bottles, all presumably packing punch 
as big as Grandmother’s kitchen. 

Fifty, sixty people milling around 
room, mostly with glasses in hand 

“ Ah, it is good to have you with 
us,” said small, dark man, leading me 
over to reception line. Shook hands 
with eight people, including the 
Honourable William Norton, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Méinisier for 
Industry and Commerce in the Gov- 


one! 


ernment of Ireland; the Consul- 
General; and_ several handsome 
ladies. 

“And now for a spot of uisge 
beatha,” said small, dark man. 


“Uisge beatha is the water of life, 
distilled in Erin since the misty days 
of the high kings.” 

Assured him I would love spot of 
uisge beatha. Waiter slid up and 
handed me highball. Also handed 
one to small man. 

“The product in that particular 
highball,” said small man, “is known 
by the name of ‘ Original’ Irish— 
seven years old, eighty-six point eight 
proof, a blend of one-hundred-per- 
cent Irish whiskeys, distilled and 


bottled in Dublin. I venture to say 
you may find it smooth, delicate, 
mild, and light-bodied.” Lifted his 
glass. “ Slainte!” he said. 

“ Slainte!” I said. 

“And how does it go down?” he 
asked. 














“Tt goes down well,” I said, “ and 
I will have another.” 

Proceeded accordingly. 

Spied Siobhan McKenna. 
Nora O’Mahony, 

“I’m in The Righteous Are Bold 
now,” said Miss O’Mahony, “ but 
I've been touring around the country 
as Juno, playing in all sorts of places 
—small colleges and the like. There 
was always a good deal of laughter 
at the lines, but I had the impression 
many of them were being lost on the 
audience.” 

“Tt’s not entirely correct,” said 
man beside us, “to describe the mak- 
ing of Irish coffee as involving 
whipped cream. Merely use heavy 
cream that has been removed from 
the icebox to take the chill off, and 
gently, gently let it float on top of 
the coffee.” 

“ The only way,” said lady nearby. 
“And the way it is done at the 
Dolphin.” 

Was propelled under huge photo- 
Static quotation by Maurice Walsh, 
author of The Key Above The Door. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” cried a 
voice. “ The Deputy Prime Minister 
wishes to address a few words to 
you.” 


Spied 
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Deputy Prime Minister short, 
roundish, jolly-looking gentleman in 
spectacies. 


“TI should like something to stand 
on,” he said. 

Low-lying, mottled-marble 
table materialised, and Mr. 
mounted it. Mr. Norton straightened 
spectacles. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
“it is a real pleasure to introduce 
some of our Irish whiskeys to your 
discriminating tastes. I am informed 
that there are 20,000,000 persons of 
Irish descent or extraction in this 
country. If every one of them spent 
a holiday in Ireland every ten years, 
it would electrify the Irish economy. 
And if every one of them purchased 
each and every year five dollars’ 
worth of Irish goods, that, too, would 
electrify the Irish economy. And, of 
course, if you were to feel so disposed 
as to purchase some of our fine Irish 
whiskeys, that, too, might have an 
electrical effect!” 

Applause and laughter. Mr. Norton 
stepped down from coffee table and 
mingled with the quiet talkers and 
drinkers. Had one more Irish and, 
electrified, departed Consulate. 

—The New Yorker. 
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A Dray horse slipped and fell in O’Connell Street just 

as a strong man was passing. 

The strong man heaved the horse to his feet. The grate- 
ful drayman held out a 10/- note. 

Grabbing it, the agent said to the strong man: “I bet 
that’s the easiest nine bob you ever earned.” 


HERE is an old rule of politics which says, in free trans- 
lation from the Irish: “To get an audience, create a 


disturbance.” 

















“A man should never put on is best trousers when he 
goes out to battle for freedom and truth” 


The Law and the 


Irishman’s Trousers 


F. J. ODGERS 


N Irishman was walking along 

the public highway in the 

approaches to a cathedral city 
in the south-west of England. Other 
people were walking too, but the 
Irishman was distinguished by the 
condition of. his trousers. They 
were torn at the back. 

This, on a Sunday in a respect- 
able neighbourhood, not unnaturally 
attracted some attention. Passers-by 
commented on it, and one of them 
brought the matter to the notice 
of a police officer. 

The officer suggested to the 
Irishman that he might care to 
cover himself with the raincoat he 
was carrying over his arm. This 
suggestion the Irishman firmly re- 
jected. 

The officer then invited him to do 
some running repairs with needle 
and thread, and a lady of the neigh- 
bourhood offered him another—and 
intact—pair of trousers. But the 
Irishman was obstinate. He had a 
needle and thread, but he was not 
going to use them: he had a pair 
of trousers, ill-favoured but his own, 
and he would accept no others. 

So the officer decided to take the 
Irishman into custody and he told 


him so, receiving by way of answer: 
“My breeches are torn—that’s all. 
I'm not going to wear any trousers 
if I don’t want to!” 

The first statement was one of un- 
disputed fact; the second was a 
defiant flourish. 


For what was the Irishman 
arrested and subsequently 
brought before the magistrates? He 
repeatedly asserted, with some truth, 
that there was no law against a 
man’s having his trousers torn, and 
he later protested to the magis- 
trate that he had torn his breeches 
the week before and that he had 
come all across London and nobody 
had said anything about them. 
The answer is that he was not 
charged with a specific offence. He 
was taken into custody and brought 
before the court under powers that 
are frequently attributed to a 
Statute of Edward III in 1360-61, 
which provided that justices of the 
peace should have power: “ to take 
of all them that be (not) of good 
fame, where they shall be found, 
sufficient surety and mainprise of 
their good behaviour towards the 
King and his people . . . to the intent 


Condensed from a B.B.C. talk 








THE LAW AND THE IRISHMAN’S TROUSERS 


that the people be not by such 
rioters or rebels troubled nor endam- 
aged, nor the peace blemished, nor 
merchants nor others passing by the 
highways of the realm disturbed . . .” 

In its translation from the original 
Norman French, this medieval 
statute is obscurely worded, and its 
meaning and effect have been dis- 
puted. But it is accepted by the 
police, magistrates and the Lord 
Chief Justice, that by virtue of it 
justices of the peace can bind a man 
over, not because he has committed 
an offence, but because they think 
from his behaviour that he may him- 
self commit, or cause others to com- 
mit. ofences against the peace. 

The essence of the charge against 
the Irishman was that, if persisted 
in—and he had shown every sign of 
persisting—his behaviour would so 
provoke residents and passers-by 
that, in the words of the statute, the 
peace would be blemished. 


]F it may have astounded him to 

find that he was being dealt with 
under a statute nearly 600 years old, 
it may console him to know that 
the power is not exclusively English, 
and that one of the best known ex- 
positions of it is that given by an 
Irish judge in 1882 in a case involv- 
ing the justices of Cork. 

In that case, Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald said that the power “ may be 
described as a branch of preventive 
justice, in the exercise of which the 
magistrates are invested with large 
judicial discretionary powers for the 
maintenance of order and the pre- 
servation of the public peace. 

“Whether it existed at common 
law,” he continued, “ or flows from 
the commission or has been con- 
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ferred by statute, it rests on the 
maxim cr principle, salus popult 
suprema lex, in pursuance of which 
it sometimes happens that individual 
liberty may be sacrificed or abridged 
for the public good.” 

It is undoubtedly a wide and ill- 
defined power. There are really two 
separate powers: one, to bind over 
to keep the peace in cases where the 
offender has actually broken it by, 
for instance, assault and battery on 
another, or has made threats of viol- 
ence; and the other and wider 
power, to bind over to be of good 
behaviour. 


QLD authorities give examples of 

the sort of person from whom 
surety for good behaviour could 
properly be demanded: the eaves- 
dropper, defined as “ such as stand 
under walls or windows by night 
or day to hear news, and to carry 
them to others to make strife and 
debate amongst their neighbours ”, 
and “suspected persons who live 
idly and yet fare well, or are well 
apparelled having nothing whereoa 
to live”—an admirable description 
of the individual now known is a 
“ spiv ”. 

We find the power used, for 
instance, in 1852 to bind over a 
farmer in the Isle of Ely who, hav- 
ing had difficulty with the Eastern 
Counties Railway, wrote rude 
words about the stationmaster on the 
public pavement; in 1882-83 on a 
number of occasions in Ireland 
against persons who had _ incited 
others to refuse to pay their rent 
and to join in the activities of the 
Land League; in 1913 against a man 
who made speeches advocating fur- 
ther militancy by the suffragettes; 
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in 1949 against one who, standing 
in the common backyard, bawled 
abuse at his neighbour; and in 1950 
against a man who sent offensive 
postcards and letters to a woman and 
loitered outside her house. 


Wat did our Irishman achieve, 
and what in fact happened to 
him? He reminded vs of the width 
and vagueness of the power to bind 
over to be of good behaviour, and 
made us recall the comment of his 
fellow-countryman, Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, that the power is to be 
exercised with great caution and not 
capriciously, and to be jealously 
watched over by the High Court. 
He made us think a little uneasily 
that eccentricities in our own dress 
and conduct might be the subject 
of proceedings if they should be 
thought by others to be so pro- 
vocative as to endanger the peace. 
Is it too far a cry from ragged 
trousers to unorthodox suits? 
And the Irishman may have wor- 
ried us into thinking that this 


branch of preventive law could well 
be reconsidered by a Law Reform 
Committee if only in relation to pro- 
cedure and the desirability of a right 
of appeal. 

But, on the other hand, he has 
reassured us of the abundant com- 
mon sense and caution with which 
the power is generally used in prac- 
tice, and I think he must have been 
well satisfied in the end. 

He “had his say” to the police 
officer; he “ had his say” in court; 
and when, in the court-room, a 
detective-inspector said that the 
police were prepared to make him 
a present of a pair of trousers, and 
the magistrate, describing it as a 
generous offer, asked him if he 
would accept it like a decent man, 
he did indeed accept both the 
trousers and the binding-over, and 
he went on his way—content, per- 
haps, that he had given a new sense 
to the dictum of Ibsen’s Dr. Stock- 
mann: “a man should never put on 
his best trousers when he goes out 
to battle for freedom and truth.” 


Is Your Phobia Here ? 

JF you are afraid to sit down, you are an Acathisiac. You 
are a Basophobe if standing up terrifies you. And if you 

are in dread of going underground, you are a miserable 


Bathophobe. 


Lycanthropy is the conviction that you are a wild animal. 
You chase other people, bite and savage them. 
If you are a Cynaphobe, it merely means that you hate 





dogs and can’t bear them lying around the place. But you 
could be worse—a Cynanthrope, which means you suffer 
from the delusion that you are a dog; you run about on all 
fours, barking and snuffling. . 
—Connacht Tribune. 


WHATEVER the number of a man’s friends, there will be 
times in his life when he has one too few. 
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Do Emotions 
Speed Up 


Cancer ? 


pmOBORORORS NYS 


I et et ret er ee eee eee 


Five years ago scientists would 
have answered “ No”. Now the = 
question has become an impor- 
tant part of the cancer picture } 
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JHEN you are sad, the tears 

W come to your eyes. When you 

are angry or frightened, your 

heart pounds. When you are em- 
barrassed, you blush. 

These are obvious examples of 
how our emotions interact with phy- 
sical, chemical and biological changes 
in our bodies. Cancer is a biochemi- 
cal change in the body. 

Some people cry more easily than 
others. Some people are more easily 
angered or frightened than others. 
Some people are always blushing. 

People with different kinds of 
emotional make-up have this differ- 
ence reflected in their bodily pro- 
cesses. 

In some people, cancer grows 
much faster than in other people. 
Is there some connection between 
cancer and the emotions? 

No one says that a particular 
emouonal make-up can cause cancer, 


but the question is being seriously 
investigated. 

Ulcers are a result of tension. 
Where people rush around, where 
the papers are stacked high on the 
desk, where decisions afiecting mil- 
lions of pounds are constantly being 
made under pressure—there the in- 
cidence of ulcers is high. 

Medical men ask: If ulcers are so 
intimately tied up with the emotions, 
with tension and stress, why not 
cancer? 

It is generally believed that emo- 
tions can influence the body defences 
against disease. The course of an 
illness, even an infection such as 
tuberculosis, can be remarkably in- 
fluenced by emotional stresses. 


‘THERE are tremendous differences 

in the growth rates of the same 
kinds of cancers in different patients. 
What makes the difference? 

Tests suggest that people with 
rapidly growing cancers have a 
strong tendency to conceal their 
inner feelings, and are less able to 
reduce tensiens by doing something 
about them and getting them off 
their chests than are the patients 
with slowly-growing tumours. 

Do the emotions act on the body 
substances which produce the fast 
rate of growth, or is there some- 
thing else which is the cause of both 
the tensions and the fast-growing 
tumours ? 

Scientists have identified a myste- 
rious substance “ X” which seems 
to be produced when mental or phy- 
sical stress takes hold of an animal 
or a human. This substance causes 
the lymphatic tissues to produce 
stress cells. 


Condensed from Science News Letter 
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This has an influence on the 
course of a great many diseases, such 
as arthritis and tuberculosis. 


Tixy electric currents course 

through the brain and change 
magnitude as we think or dream or 
experience emotions. These can be 
measured by neurologists to find out 
something about the activity of vari- 
ous parts of the brain. 

Recently scientists have been 
sending small electric currents into 
the brain to find out whether they 
can affect the brain activity and 
many body functions which depend 
on it. 

At Tulane in New Orleans, Dr. 
Robert G. Heath implanted elec- 
trodes three inches into the skull 
of a woman with incurable cancer 
of the cervix. She was in constant 
pain. 

Two hours before Dr. Heath gave 
her the first small jolt of electricity, 
she had been given a large amount 
of morphine which had little effect 


on her pain. Two milliamperes of 
electricity—instantly, she lost her 
pain. What is more, the effect lasted 
for about a week and could be 
repeated. 

Two months after the first jolt, 
she was up and walking around the 
hospital, and she had made plans to 
go out to a cinema. 

Accompanying the loss of the pain 
there was a rise in the production of 
certain hormones called 17-keto- 
steroids. Dr. Heath saw both a psy- 
chological and a chemical change. 

When he was asked whether his 
treatment for pain affected the can- 
cer, he answered: “Who knows?” 

That, in two words, is the answer 
to any question today about the 
inter-relationships between cancer 
and the emotions. 

Five years ago, the answer would 
have been a decided “No”. Now 
the scientists have learned enough 
and guessed enough so that this 
quesuon has become an important 
part of the cancer picture. 
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Selected Silence 


MAN came to see the parish priest at Hampstead, 


London. 


“ Father,” he said, “I want to join your Church.” 

“And why?” asked the P.P. 

“Well, Father, it’s like this,” the man replied, “I’m a 
house painter, and I’m doing some painting at the con- 
vent. What I have seen there has fairly shaken me. 

“T’ve seen fifty women together in the chapel for half 
an hour at a time, and not one of them spoke a word. If 
a Church can silence fifty women for solid half-hours, 
that Church must be right and I want to join it.” 


—Home Topics. 


JF you were rich, you couldn’t eat any more and you'd get 


just as tired. 




















Tennyson rebuked Mrs. Allingham for looking at him, 
though he was at that moment sitting to her for a portrait ! 


Diary 


of a Poet 


in the Swim 


ROGER McHUGH 


HE diary of William Allingham 
Ts an interesting window into 
the Victorian scene. 

His acquaintances included Sir 
William Wilde, who expressed his 
preference for a medical practice in 
Ireland, because one could find 
“plenty of fun and blagardin’” 
there; Petrie, the antiquarian, “ his 
presence like one of those tender 
old Irish airs which flowed from his 
violin”; the novelist, Louise de la 
Ramée (“ Ouida ”), “ in green silk, 
sinister, clever face, small hands and 
feet, voice like a carving knife ”, 
and Hans Andersen, “tall and 
lanky, with queer, long face, but 
friendliness and intelligence shining 
through ”. 

Allingham heard Jenny Lind in 
Covent Garden and in Dublin, 
where the “ gods” cheered her and 
added a cheer for her mother for 
good measure. He even wrote to her, 
urging her to give up the stage, for 
which he thought her too noble; 
but the Swedish Nightingale did 
not twitter back. 

More responsive was the Irish 
actress, Ada Rehan, to whom Alling- 
ham wrote, begging her not to spoil 
her entrance in The Taming of the 
Shrew by stopping to acknowldige 
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a Bokn in Ballyshannon in 1824, |: 
7 William Allingham worked as }1 
Ha bank clerk and later as a cus- }! 
i toms official in various parts of ! 
{ Ireland. He spent interludes in }; 
}{ England and finally settled in 
Li Lymington, Hampshire, when he } 
tt was about 40 and was still in the }; 
}; customs service. And in England } 
ti he remained, a mild, literary, 

yi contented man, until his death 
Hin 1889. 

1 In England, Allingham thought 
yi that he was “in the swim” of 5; 
4 the literary world. He was, and ?! 
ll it disastrously prevented him 31 
( from ever getting, as a good poet ; 
{ should sometimes get, out of his / 
{ depth. r 
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the audience’s applause. She gave 
up the bad habit. 


THE two personalities which 

emerge most clearly from Alling- 
ham’s pages are those of Carlyle and 
Tennyson. 

Carlyle was, like his style, odd, 
gruff, full of crochets. His judg- 
ments seem to have been thrown 
out wildly, like a flyer’s jettisoned 
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bombs, yet they manage to land on 
the target. 

“ Keats,” he said once to Alling- 
ham, “ wanted a world of treacle,” 
a judgment which finds an echo in 
one of Yeats’s poems. 

Of Walt Whitman’s vigorous, 
rhetorical verse, Carlyle observed: 
“It is as though the town bull had 
learned to hold a pen”. And his re- 
mark about Rochester in fane Eyre, 
“a wooden figure, in the shape of a 
man, that gesticulates and curses by 
machinery ”, seems an exact descrip- 
tion of Orson Welles in the film 
version of that novel, though I sus- 
pect that this is not entirely due to 
Charlotte Bronté’s limitations. 

Even in his wrong-headedness 
Carlyle had something great about 
him and Allingham, who loved him, 
left a verbal sketch of him in death: 
“ the honoured face thin, with hoary 
hair and beard, the face of a weary 
pilgrim, at the end of a long journey, 
arrived and at rest”. 

Although Allingham adored 
Tennyson, the picture which his 
diary unconsciously conveys is that 
of a “ stuffed shirt ”. For Tennyson 
always took himself too seriously, 
was always worrying about his 
health, repeatedly sought assurances 
of immortality from his friends and 
was continually complaining of the 
attention which his “literary im- 
mortality ” attracted. 


HE would turn back from a walk 

if he saw a stranger in the dis- 
tance, often protested that people 
were spying on him and, on one 
notable occasion, rebuked Mrs. 
Allingham for looking at him, 
though he was at that moment 
sitting to her for a portrait. 





Nor did Allingham himself escape 
the snubs which are sometimes the 
lot of the uncritical admirer. Per- 
haps the worst was on an occasion 
when Tennyson mentioned that in 
his boyhood he had intuitions of the 
immortality of the soul. Allingham 
said that he, too, had felt something 
of the kind; whereupon the Poet 
Laureate growled at him: “I don’t 
believe you have. You say it out of 
rivalry.” 

This was particularly unjust be- 
cause, however Allingham might 
have hoped to emulate Tennyson 
(and this emulation was Alling- 
ham’s great mistake as a lyric poet), 
he never dreamed of rivalling him. 
However, their friendship survived. 

They had many conversations on 
the subject of Ireland. Allingham 
loved his country, with several 
qualifications. “ If only she were not 
Catholic!” he remarks in his diary, 
and never seems to have wondered 
why Protestants as well as Catholics 
had worked and died for freedom. 

He knew and liked Bishop 
McGettigan, of Raphoe, who spoke 
and preached in Irish, and who 
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figures in one of Allingham’s poems. 
“If only he were not a bishop!” he 
records; but when, twenty years 
later, Daniel McGettigan, then 
Archbishop of Armagh, died, Alling- 
ham paid a notable tribute to his 
memory. 


AFTER all, he seems to have 

thought, he did belong to Bally- 
shannon, once. His loyalty to Ire- 
land was a kind of local loyalty to 
Ballyshannon, which he always asso- 
ciated with a voice, “ low, solemn, 
persistent ”, the voice of the Erne. 

Tennyson’s limited viewpoint per- 
haps is best seen in his remark to 
Allingham: “I’m for the Empire, 
but I hate politics.” To him, the 
Irish dislike of imperial rule was 
simply a proof that they were all 
mad; “very charming and sweet 
and poetic, but all mad, furious 
fools ”. 

He refused to take seriously 
Allingham’s contention that Brian 
Boru really existed or that the Eng- 
lish should get out of Ireland. 
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CoacueD by Allingham in “ the 

brogue ”, Tennyson wrote an in- 
credible “ Irish poem ”, in which a 
whining, cringing narrator tells a 
melodramatic tale, and concludes: 


“And now that I tould yer 
Honour whatever I heard an’ 
seen, 

Yer Honour'll give me a thrifle 
to dhrink yer health in 
potheen.” 


“TI told Tennyson the Irish would 
not like it,” Allingham recorded in 
his diary, “ but he didn’t see why 
not.” 

The year of Allingham’s death 
was also the year in which W. B. 
Yeats’s first book of poems ap- 
peared. Yeats, who admired Alling- 
ham’s Irish poems, a handful of his 
output, thought that his best work 
was Irish and agreed with one of 
Allingham’s brothers that-“ he would 
have written far more effectively in 
every sense had he remained in Ire- 
land ”. 


MAN got a job as road sweeper in the Dublin Corpora- 
tion and the foreman said: “ All you have to do is to 
keep on sweeping in the gutter, keep plodding on and on 


and you're right.” 


That evening all the other road sweepers turned up at 
the depot—there was no sign of the new hand. Next day 


a telegram from him said: 
arrived at Drogheda.” 


“Send another brush—have 


Most domestic quarrels could be checked by a timely use 


of arms, 














General 
Gruenther’s 


Mother 


FEW months ago Time, of New 

York, devoted its cover picture 

and feature article to General 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers, 
Europe. 

I learned that this dynamic man, 
who commands NATO’s 4,000-mile 
front from his office in the Presideat 
of France’s official hunting preserves 
near Paris, was born §7 years ago 
in Platte Centre, Nebraska, German 
Catholic on his father’s side and 
Irish on his mother’s. 

But I looked in vain for mention 
of his mother’s maiden name. That’s 
what I found so tantalising in an 
otherwise well-informed article. 

The more I thought about the 
matter, the more I felt impelled to 
write to the General about it. So 
one frosty February morning I 
snatched the cover off the typewriter 
and tapped out a letter to him. 

Briefly, I told him how I—as an 
Irishman and amateur genealogist— 
felt about this sin of omission. And 
I added that if, as seemed probable, 
his mother had borne an ancient 
Irish surname, I would be only too 
pleased to supply him with an 
account of her cian. 

Having posted the letter, I am 
afraid an unpleasant reaction set in. 
Why should I, an Irish journalist 
far removed from the hub and hum 
of the world’s affairs, expect that 
one so preoccupied with the details 
of his weighty office would deign to 





take notice of a trivial letter? So [ 
tried to forget about it. 

Then it happened. A phone call 
... @ letter from Paris was awaiting 
me. 

A glance at the envelope left ine 
in no doubt as to the sender. In the 
left-hand corner were the printed 
words “ Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers Europe, Paris, France.” 

So when I opened the letter I was 
not surprised to see that it was 
signed “Alfred M. Gruenther, 
General, United States Army.” And 
this is how it read: 

“. . . You are most kind to offer 
to furnish me a brief history of my 
mother’s clan. You may be sure that 
she is proud of all the Irish that’s 
in her. 

“Her maiden name is Shea, 
which may or may not be an 
ancient Irish surname, but certainiy 
has an old Irish flavour to it. 

“If you should have a ‘ nut-shell’ 
history of the Sheas, the Gruenther 
family would very much like to have 
a copy. You may feel free, of 
course, to delete any passages not 
suitable for incorporation in our 
family archives!” 

A revealing letter, if ever there 
was one. Revealing a great man’s 
humility, pride in his Irish ancestry 
and saving sense of humour. 

By the time this appears in print, 
General Gruenther will know all 
about the O’Sheas, and no doubt he 
will be proud of the fact that this 
Kerry clan is a truly ancient one. 
And with it will go a coat of arms 
to give it a splash of colour. 

I have one other hope—that some 
day in the near future I will hear 
from the General’s mothes. 

—LrAM Rrorpan in the Irish 
Catholie. 
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OULD the Brehon laws—which 
were in force when St. Patrick 
came to Ireland—be success- 
fully invoked by a litigant today? 
It might be held that the answer 
is, “Yes ”, A law is in force until 
it is repealed—and the Brehon Laws 


we -<X 3 





‘ é were never repealed. 
: 4 Instances of old laws still in force 
; ; are constantly cropping up. Under 


the outmoded Lord’s Day Obser- 
, ; vance Act people can be taken to 

; court for doing any kind of work on 
a Sunday, and it is an offence to 
attend a hurling or football match 
on that day. 


r (COMPARED with some of the laws 
a‘ we have inherited with the 
; British, the lighter and more fanci- 
ful provisions of the Brehon code 
seem solid enough when one con- 
siders that there was an interval of 
well over 1,000 years between the 
two. The Brehon system had been 
developed in Ireland long before the 
coming of St. Patrick and our 
present British system goes back 
only 400 years. 

A Brehon had to spend about 
twenty years learning the laws, local 
customs, and decisions of note made 
by earlier Brehons. The develop- 









They were never repealed .. . 5 
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Are You Bound by the 


Laws ? 
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ment of their legal system took place 
Slowly over hundreds of years. 

The Brehons were originally 
Druids who ranked next to kings. 

As well as officiating as pagan 
priests, the druids decided disputes, 
and were exempt from military ser- 
vice and taxation. As judicial deci- 
sions became more numerous tech- 
nical training was necessary, and 
thus the Brehon class came into 
being. They were lawyers, confined 
to the study and interpretation of 
the law. 


“THERE were different kinds of laws. 

For instance, there was clan law. 
In each clan there were two assem- 
blies, i.c., the cuirmtig, which was 
attended by taxpayers of the clan 
and at which the legal “ Bills” were 
introduced; and there was the Dal 
at which the flaiths (or chiefs) 
attended to examine or reject or pass 
the “ Bills”. At the Aenach several 
clans attended and discussed but 
did not pass laws. 

At other assemblies, such as 
Tailteann and Uisneach, laws were 
promulgated but were not enacted 
very often. At the Feis of Tara laws 
were enacted for the whole nation. 
However, most of the laws came 



















































38 
from the decisions of famous 
Brehons or judges. 

There was at least one official 
Brehon in each clan and he was pro- 
vided with a grant of land. ihe 
ofice became hereditary, but the son 
had to have legal training. 

A second class of Brehons lived 
by fees alone and had no official 
status. In D’Alton’s History of 
Ireland, it is stated that there was 
also “a supply of professional advo- 
cates ready to plead for hire, for 
such a class of men have not been 
wanting at any period, nor in any 
country where there was law.” 

Most of the Brehon Laws were 
contained in tracts and books in Old 
Irish, especially in the Seanchas 
Mor and the Book of Acaill. On the 
whole, the laws were founded on 
equity, though some of them may 
now scem to be rude and barbaric. 
In Leabhar na Gceart, for instance, 
the price of a cumhal (or maiden) is 
set down as three cows. 


‘Tu fool, madman, idiot or dummy 

was exempt from punishment be- 
cause of lack of reason; this is a 
tenet of modern law. Only a free- 
man could be a plaintiff in a law- 
suit; a son while his father lived, a 
labourer, slave or lunatic were all 
debarred. 

However, any of these classes 
could complain through the parent, 
master or guardian in much the 
same way as a minor is represented 
in court today, and the system 
appears to have worked equitably. 
Every man from the king to the 
saor-cheile (freeman) came under 
the law and could be fined for trans- 
gressions. 
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For robbery, assault, arson, thiev- 
ing, trespass, satire (poetic), and 
even for the murder of a relative, an 
eric or fine was exacted. There is no 
mention of the death penalty. 

The Gaels of old dreaded being 
satirised in poetry, and “actions for 
damages ”, for defamation or slander 
were as common under the Brehon 
Laws as they are today. (Compensa- 
tion for murder was common among 
the ancient Greeks, French, Ger- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons.) 

A plaintiff who succeeded in a 
legal action had to enforce the decree 
himself, If he exacted more than 
was due he was liable to be fined. 

A chief exacting a fine from an 
inferior could proceed without giv- 
ing notice, but in all other cases 
notice had to be given. A plaintiff 
making a seizure had to be accom- 
panied by six other persons, two to 
enter the defendant’s land with hin 
and four remaining outside holding 
“a watching brief ”. 

Every freeman who suffered 
wrong could seek redress and select 
the Brehon under whom the case 
had to be tried. 


ONE curious custom was that a 

plaintiff could “fast on” the de- 
fendant against whom a court deci- 
sion had been obtained. The plain- 
tiff “ fasted ” before the defendant’s 
house until payment was forthcom- 
ing. 

The fasting was only a gesture 
because “the defendant was bound 
under pain of further fine to order 
food for the plaintiff”. Besides, the 
defendant was ordered not to delay 
payment to the “ fasting” plaintiff. 

The Brehon code formed a great 
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The Committee of Nine 


BEFORE the coming of St. Patrick, the status of women was degrad- 

ing. For trifling causes, divorce was granted and women were 
bought and sold as freely as cattle. In this respect Ireland was no 
worse than contemporary Britain. 

The Brehon Laws were revised at the instigation of St. Patrick. 
At his request, High King Laeghaire formed a committee of nine, 
consisting of three kings, Laeghaire, Corc and Daire; three saints, 
Patrick, Benignus and Cgirineach; and three ollamhs (or historians), 
Ross, Dubhthach and Fearghus. 

This committee overhauled the Brehon Laws and expunged 
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everything contrary to the Christian faith. 
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bedy of criminal, military and civil 
law. There were minute rules re- 
garding property and _ industries, 


buildings, brewing, mills, water- 
courses, fishing-weirs. A person 


could even obtain compensation if 
his neighbour’s bees stung him or 
sucked honey from his flowers. 

Every freeman had his “ honour- 
price”, estimated according to wealth 
and rank. If a person who had 
“ honour-price ” was convicted of 
taking a fatse oath, he would lose his 
“ honour-price ”, and could be fined 
heavily even to the extent of losing 
all his land and property. 

A fine consisted of two parts. The 
first was payment for the injury or 
offence, and the second was the for- 
feit of “ honour-price”. The greater 
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the rank the greater the “honour- 
price” 

In the time of the Brehons, there 
were courts corresponding to the 
present-day district, circuit and high 
courts. The laws were held in high 
repute by all the people. 


Tue Brehon Laws prevailed for 

many centuries, In June, 1541, 
King Henry VIII was proclaimed 
and acknowledged by some of the 
Irish chieftains as King of Ireland; 
O’Donnell and O’Neill subm ‘tted 
soon afterwards, and gradually 
English law usurped the Brehon 
system. 

Nevertheless, the Brehon Laws 
were never formally repealed. Tech- 
nically they are still in force. 


A MAN asked 2 sword swallower to demonstrate his art, 
whereupon the fellow swallowed some pins and needles. 
“ But,” protested the man, “ those aren’t swords, they’re 


pins and needles.” 
“T know. I’m on a diet.” 


"THE way to gain a friend is to be one. 
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Oh, What a Perfect 
Wife! 


The only wonder was that Mrs. Brady was able to get 
through as much as she did in the way of service to 
her loved ones in the scant eighteen hours she set aside for 


the purpose per day 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


NCE upon a time I worked for 

a newspaper which was mad 

enough to think it could make 
itself popular by running a competi- 
tion to find Ireland’s Perfect Wife 
and Mother. 

The rules were simple. A photo- 
graph, and a letter from the contes- 
tant setting out her claims to the 
title in 200 words. 

In one way the results were en- 
couraging. Only 173 wives and 
mothers replied, showing there was 
still some sense left in the nation; 
but, on the other hand, out of the 
173 who did reply 172 of them 
looked as though they could only 
have found a husband at the point 
of a gun. 


‘THE Rogues’ Gallery was wishy- 


washy stuff in comparison with 
some of the faces that leered at us 
from holiday snaps and privately- 
tinted studio portraits. The excep- 
tion was a Mrs. Brady, twenty-nine 
years of age, from a village near 
Dublin. 

No one would have noticed Mrs. 
Brady in a crowd—a characteristic 
that commended itself strongly to 


Reprinted from the Sunday Dispatch 


us, in view of the effect that some 
of the others would have had, in 
the way of creating riots or a stam- 
pede. All that could really be seen 
of her in the photograph was a lot 
of neat, dark hair, a pale face, and 
a small, rather sweet smile. 

Two things like fox terriers m 
jumper suits, which we presumed to 
be her children, stood by her side. 
We gave Mrs. Brady the prize, for 
the reason that her picture could be 
published in the paper—cutting out, 
of course, the little ones—and still 
leave us some shred of self-respect. 

The main difficulty was to pro- 
vide her with some reason for her 
good luck. Mrs. Brady’s own, 
reference was on the short side: 


“ Dear Sir—I always keep me 
house and children clean and have a 
hot tea for Mr. Brady when he do 
come home. 

Yr. obedient servant, 
M. Brapy (Mrs.).” 


SOMETHING more explicit was re- 

quired. It took me a whole day 
to write it—it was hard not to over- 
play Mrs. Brady’s literary style—but 
in the end I came up with a picture 
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of domestic bliss of so supernatural 
a quality as to make Mr. Brady and 
the two fox terriers the envy of the 
country. 

In my version there never was a 
more self-effacing wife than Mrs. 
Brady, never a more devoted mother. 
The only wonder was that Mrs. 
Brady was able to get through as 
much as she did in the way of ser- 
vice to her loved ones in the scant 
eighteen hours she set aside for the 
purpose per day. 

Mrs. Brady arrived at the office 
to receive her prize—the sum of 
£50 and a night aut in town. She 
apologised for the absence of Mr. 
Brady. 

“He’s gone to the races,” she 
said, almost inaudibly, “ and I didn’t 
want to bother him. I didn’t know 
where to look,” she said, staring at 
the floor, “when you gev me the 
prize.” 

I was glad Mr. Brady was at the 
races. I didn’t want to have to go 
too deeply with him into the pub- 
lished benefits he was deriving from 
association with Mrs. Brady, being 
pretty certain, despite her demure 
appearance, that he was getting his 
normal ration of denunciation and 
clumps with a frying-pan over the 
ear. I didn’t want to meet Mr. 
Brady at all. I feared he might prove 
to be a man with a grievance. 


] GAvE Mrs. Brady the £50 in cash. 
She expressed an immediate 


desire to go to the post office. 

“T’d like to lodge it in,” she said, 
as inaudibly as before, “ the way it 
won’t get lost and it'll be safe for 
the kids.” 


In confidence I suggested to her 
that she didn’t have to play we 
Perfect Wife and Mother witn me. 

“Why don’t you buy soniething 
for yourself?” I said. “A hat or a 
pair of stockings, or something.” 

“That wouldn’t be rigat at all,” 
said Mrs. Brady as tuough she 
meant it. 

it turned out to be a thin night 
in town. Mrs. Brady drank water, 
and congratulated the staggered 
waiter at the end of dinner on the 
quality of the rice pudcing. “ neal 
milk in it,” she said, “and every- 
thing.” 


AT the variety show which followed 

she kept her eyes on the ground 
most of the time, particularly wile 
Les Girls were on, and commended 
only one of the turns, a young man 
in a white shirt and riding breeches 
who sang Danny Boy. 

“ That’s a grand white shirt,” she 
whispered to me, applauding so that 
almost no sound emerged. 

Outside the theatre she suddenly 
took my hand in a constrained way 
and shook it twice. “ Thanks very 
much,” she said. “I have to be get- 
ting me bus now.” She tried to 
smile. “ Mr. Brady’ll be looking for 
his breakfast in the morning.” 

I decided to forget about the hotel 
room we’d booked for her. Mrs. 
Brady and hotels didn’t seem to go 
together. Instead, trying to forget 
about Mr. Brady waiting at the 
other end, I offered to drive her 
home. Mrs. Brady accepted this 
offer after I'd assured her several 
times that it was no bother at all. 
I thought she looked tired, or bored 
—I wasn’t sure which 
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Mk. Brapy must have heard the 

car. Hé came out of the house 
to meet us, a florid, sporting-looking 
man in his middle forties. I intro- 
duced myself with some diffidence, 
and found I had no reason for fear. 
Mr. Brady was only eager to know 
how the evening had gone. 

“Very nice, thank you, James,” 
Mrs. Brady said. “I have to get me 
porridge on,” she murmured, and 
vanished into the house. 

Mr. Brady and I looked at each 
other. “ Tell us,” he said in a ner- 
vous way, “ did she come out of her- 
self at all? Chattin’ and that, and 
takin’ a drink?” 

I told him Mrs. Brady had drunk 
water, and had scarcely talked at all. 


ots 
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“She has all the virtues,” I said, 
defending our prizewinner. 

“Ah, ha,” said Mr. Brady, 
without joy. “It was me,” he said 
after a moment, “ sent in the picture 
and wrote the letter for her. I was 
hopin’ it’d take her out of herself.” 

I felt I should apologise for inter- 
fering with his handiwork. “I had 
to warm it up a bit,” I said, “for 
the paper.” 

“ There wasn’t a word of a lie in 
what you wrote,” Mr. Brady said. 
He sighed heavily. Then he turned 
and went into the house, back to 
Ireland’s Perfect Wife and Mother, 
whose desirable characteristics, I 
saw with interest, were slowly driv- 
ing him mad. 


A Russell in a Duiiionlt 

‘AM RUSSELL, the Antrim-born justice of the peace in 
Crawfordsville, Iowa, was a reticent man. One day a 

saieslady breezed into his residence and inquired if his wife 


was at home. 


“ No, she ain’t home,” the justice said. 


“Do you mind if I wait?’ 


“ Nope; have a chair.” 


the visitor asked. 


After an hour’s wait the woman asked: “ Where is your 


wife?” 


“She went out to the cemetery.” 

“How long do you think she'll be gone?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the justice deliberately, “ but 
she’s been out there eleven years now.” 


SEcuRITY is movtly a superstition. It does not exist in 

nature, nor do the children of men as a whole experience 
it. Avoiding danger is no safer in the long run than outright 
exposure. The fearful are caught as often as the bold, 


Faith alone defends. 


—HELEN KELLER. 
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Balthasar’s Beard 
|‘ HoLLywoop, I WENT TO ACT AS 

Mauve, the artist-adviser to Van 
Gogh. They told me how to hold 
the brushes, because I had never 
held one before. 

“Don’t touch that beard. Don’t 
let them take one whisker from it,” 
said John Housman and Vincent 
Minelli, when they saw the beard I 
hadn’t dared to touch since Mel 
Belarino had wired me to go over. 

As I was walking through the lot 
Me! said: “ Drop in here and meet 
Sam Zimbalist.” 

The big producer was showing 
millionaire director Sid Franklin 
how to swing a golf club when I 
went in. 

Zimbalist gave one look at me 
and, pointing at my whiskers, said: 
“ You're Balthasar!” 

“Who is Balthasar?” says I. 

“ You are,” says he. “ I want you 
for Ben Hur.” 

And the deal was made! 

Between sequences in Van Gogh 

I met Jimmy Cagney and discovered 
his secret ambition. 

He wants to play Captain Boyle 
in funo and the Paycock. Jimmy 
had heard I played Joxer a few times 
in that part. 

“ Will you be my Joxer?” he said. 

“ Right,” says I. 


In Hollywood actors often chase 
around the films they acted in in 


earlier years. One night, I went to a 
double movie on Sunset Boulevard. 
The Informer was showing, together 
with The Virgin Queen. 

Next day I told Victor McLaglen 
I'd seen him in The Informer. 

“Where’s that so-and-so thing 
on?” asked Vic. 

And do you know that as soon as 
I told him he doubled off! 

—NOEL PuRCELL in The People. 


Order of the Bath 
[NX THE SOUTH AND WEST OF 

Ireland they used to speak of a 
man being gone west or cast, but 
never north or south. For instance, 
if in Kenmare you happened to ask 
where a man had gone, they would 
say, “ To Killarney,” or “ To Glen- 
garriff,” as the case might be, but 
never “North to Killarney,” or 
“South to Glengarsiff ” 

However, if he had gone to 
Sneem, or to Kilgarvin, they would 
invariably say, “ He’s gone west to 
Sneem,” or “East to Kilgarvin” 
“West” is also used to mean back 
or backwards. 

In mid-Victorian days bathing on 
the strand in the Bay of Kilkee was 
carried out in a primitive style. A 
shower-bath was given by a man 
who climbed up at the back of the 
bath, carrying a bucket full of water, 
which he poured through a colander 
on the bather. 














A lady had taken her place in the 
bath, ready for the shower, when she 
heard a voice say to her, through 
the colander, “If you’d be plazed, 
ma’am, to stand a little more to the 
west I'd be able to hit ye better!” 
—W. R. Le Fanu, Seventy Years 
of Irish Life (1893). 


Dr. Colohan Didn’t Mind 
‘Fue Lonpon - Intsh MEDICAL 

Golfing Society entertained them- 
selves to dinner. Everyone stood for 
the toast to Ireland and the orchestra 
played Galway Bay! 

This reminds me of another din- 
ner, in Leicester, at the conclusion 
of a medical conference. The 
orchestra, hidden behind a curtain, 
played soft music and every second 
tune was Galway Bay. Even for any- 
one who liked the air—and I never 
did—it was too much of a good 
thing. 

I turned to my neighbour, a 
benign, elderly gentleman, and ex- 
pressed my vehement disapproval. 

“T agree with you,” he answered; 
“they are rather overdoing it, and 
I’m afraid I’m partly to blame. I 
suspect they’ve been asked to play 
it because I’m here. I wrote the 
damned thing.” 

—Hveu Derarcy, M.P. in 
Reynolds News. 


That Clinched It! 

HAT GREAT RUGBY PLAYER, THE 

late Dr. A. D. Clinch, used to 
tell of a match in Yorkshire between 
a local team and Dublin Wanderers. 
It had been a good, normal game 
till half-time, when Wanderers were 
leading by . six points. Then 
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apparently the word went round the 
Yorkshiremen that this would not 
do; they must “mix it”, and they 
did. Wanderers’ forwards, however, 
had little to learn about “ mixing ”, 
and Wanderers won the game. 

As the players left the field, one 
of the Yorkshire team was heard to 
remark: “We thought we were 
playing with gentlemen.” 

“Oh, did you?” said Clinch. 
“Well, by George, we didn’t make 
that mistake.” 

Dr. Clinch’s redoubtable son, 
Jamie, was once seen emerging from 
a maul locked in a bitter embrace 
with an opposing forward. Skin and 
hair were flying. The referee blew 
his whistle and expostulated. 

Then Jamie’s drawling voice was 
heard in protest: “ Now sir, would 
you kindly confine yourself to your 
own proper function, and allow my 
friend and myself to settle our little 
differences in our own fashion?” 

What is a poor referee to do in a 
case like that? 

Then there was the big, powerful 
R.ILC. constable who played for 
Bessbrook against Albion. He 
obviously knew little about the 
game, but had been warned to keep 
a close eye on Frank Joyce, a well- 
known Ulster forward. At every 
line-out, whether or not the ball 
came their way, he caught Joyce and 
flung him to the ground. 

After several of thes: attentions 
Joyce got cross, and when next he 
was thrown he said: “ Look here, 
I haven’t got the ball.” 

“Neither have I, sir,” was the 
ilisarming reply. 

—A. R. Foster in the Irish 
Times. 
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“ They used to give a better class of barrel.” 


Women in Transit 
QNE OF MY BEST FRIENDS IN 
Dublin was John Murray, the 
Governor of Mountjoy Prison. On 
one occasion when I dined with him 
in his private apartments, I was 
startled on hearing an uproar in the 
yard below. 

He explained that some of the 
cells had small windows looking out 
on this yard, and one refractory 
woman used her tin drinking mug 
to bang on the window-sill, at the 


—Dublin Opinion. 


same time calling out to her fellow- 
prisoners in reference to the Gov- 
ernor, “ Rattle yer tins, ye divils, 
ye, and keep ould Nero from 
sleepin’!” 

Another friend was a well-known 
medical man who was several times 
married. On the occasion of the 
funeral of his fourth wife, one of 
his professional brethren arrived too 
late to follow the hearse from the 
residence, and, being anxious to 
catch up on the other carriages, he 
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asked the old family butler in which 
direction the funeral had gone. 
The butler, without a moment’s 
hesitation, replied, “Well, sir he 
generally takes them up by the 
South Circular Road.” 
—Ramsay COoLLes, In Castle and 
Courthouse (1906). 


Robbing the Colonel 


AN ANONYMOUS BOOKLET PRINTED 
in 1789 by George Bonham, of 
68 Great George’s Street, Dublin, 
is entitled Advice to the Officers of 
the British and Irish Armies : With 
the Addition of Some Hints to the 
Drummer and Private Soldier. 

The young corporal is told that 
“When commanding an escort with 
a deserter, I need not tell you that 
his shirt, shoes, and stockings will 
produce a pot or two of beer, or a 
glass of whiskey. The prisoner is 
sure to get supplied when he comes 
to the regiment, and it is but one 
flogging for all. 

“ Persuade him likewise to pre- 
tend lameness; you may then charge 
double for carriage by a cart, horse, 
or return chaise, and drink the pro- 
duce: besides saving your labour 
and shoes.” 

Advice to the private soldier in- 
cludes the following : 

“Tf your duty runs hard, you may 
easily sham sick by swallowing a 
quid of tobacco. Knock your elbow 
against the wall or your tent-pole, 


and it will accelerate the circulation 
to the quickness of a fever. Quick- 
lime and soap will give you a pair 
of forelegs that would deceive the 
surgeon-general himself; and the 
rheumatism is an admirable pre- 
tence, not easily discovered. 

“ At a field day stop up the touch- 
hole of your piece with cobbler’s 
wax, or some other substance. This 
will prevent your firing and save you 
the trouble of cleaning your arms; 
besides, unless the quartermaster- 
sergeant and his pioneers are uncom- 
monly careful, you may secrete some 
cartridges to sell in the town. 

The sergeant-major is told that he 
should make all the inferior non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers 
call him “major”; and “ when 
absent from the corps, if you are in 
one where the sergeant-major wears 
a laced coat and an epaulette, you 
may pass yourself for the major of 
the regiment. ... 

“As you are commandant of the 
pioneers, you may safely let two- 
thirds of them go to work for the 
neighbouring farmers, and take half 
their earnings. 

“In delivering out the small 
mounting at the annual cloathing, it 
is very hard if you cannot get an 
odd shirt or two or three pairs of 
shoes and stockings. It is but rob- 
bing the colonel, who makes no 
scruple of robbing the whole regi- 


” 
ment. —The Times. 


A FLATTERER will say things to your face which he wouldn’t 


dare tell anybody else. 


WOMAN who continually reads her husband like a book 
is apt to wear out the binding. 
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Something 


All Men 
Wish For 


Who wrote this ? 
Don’t look at the author's 
name until you reach the 
end of the article 


A LL men wish to attain old age, 
A and yet grumble when they 
have done so. They say it 
steals upon them faster than they 
had expected. In the first place, who 
compelled them to calculate wrong? 
Does old age steal upon youth more 
quickly than youth upon boyhood? 
I have often heard old men lament 
that they had lost the pleasures of 
the senses, without which life is a 
cipher, and that they were neglected 
by the people who used to court 
them. 

Their blame seemed misdirected. 
If the fault were of old age, the same 
misfortunes would have befallen me 
and other older men; but I have 
known many who were not grieved 
to be loosed from the thraldom of 
the passions and were not looked 
down upon by their friends. 

In all complaints of this kind, the 
fault is in the character of a man, 
not his®age. Temperate old men 
who are neither testy nor ill- 
natured pass a very tolerable old 
age; discontent and ill-nature are 
irksome at any age. 

Not even to a philosopher could 
old age be easy in the depths of 
poverty, nor could a fool find it 


anything but burdensome even with 
ample wealth. 

I find that the reasons why old 
age is regarded as unhappy are four: 
one, it withdraws us from active 
employments; another, it impairs 
physical vigour; the third, it de- 
prives us of nearly all sensual plea- 
sures; and four, it is the verge of 
death. Let us see how much force 
and justice there is in these reasons. 

I am not afraid that I shall lose 
my memory. I have never heard of 
any old man forgetting where he 
had hidden his money. The old re- 
member everything that concerns 
them—appointments in court, who 
owes them money, to whom they 
owe money. 

The old retain their intellectual 
powers provided their interest and 
inclination continue; and not only 
in the case of men in high and dis- 
tinguished positions, but also in 
private and peaceful pursuits. 

You see that so far from being 
listless and inert, old age is always 
busy with work and plans, usually 
of the sort which occupied earlier 
years. 

It is the subdued and emotional 
style that best becomes an old man, 
and the calm and mild discourse of a 
veteran often wins itself a hearing. 
What is more charming than an old 
age surrounded by the enthusiasm 
of youth? 


L'Fe has its fixed course, and 

nature one unvarying way; to 
each is allotted its appropriate 
quality, so that the fickleness of boy- 
hood, the impetuosity of youth, the 
sobriety of middle life, and the ripe- 
ness of age all have something of 
nature’s yield which must be gar- 
nered in its Own scason. 
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asked the old family butler in which 
direction the funeral had gone. 
The butler, without a moment’s 
hesitation, replied, “Well, sir he 
generally takes them up by the 
South Circular Road.” 
—Ramsay COLLes, In Castle and 
Courthouse (1906). 


Robbing the Colonel 


AN ANONYMOUS BOOKLET PRINTED 
in 1789 by George Bonham, of 
68 Great George’s Street, Dublin, 
is entitled Advice to the Officers of 
the British and Irish Armies : With 
the Addition of Some Hints to the 
Drummer and Private Soldier. 

The young corporal is told that 
“When commanding an escort with 
a deserter, I need not tell you that 
his shirt, shoes,’ and stockings will 
produce a pot or two of beer, or a 
glass of whiskey. The prisoner is 
sure to get supplied when he comes 
to the regiment, and it is but one 
flogging for all. 

“ Persuade him likewise to pre- 
tend lameness; you may then charge 
double for carriage by a cart, horse, 
or return chaise, and drink the pro- 
duce: besides saving your labour 
and shoes.” 

Advice to the private soldier in- 
cludes the following : 

“Tf your duty runs hard, you may 
easily sham sick by swallowing a 
quid of tobacco. Knock your elbow 
against the wall or your tent-pole, 
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and it will accelerate the circulation 
to the quickness of a fever. Quick- 
lime and soap will give you a pair 
of forelegs that would deceive the 
surgeon-general himself; and the 
rheumatism is an admirable pre- 
tence, riot easily discovered. 

“ At a field day stop up the touch- 
hole of your piece with cobbler’s 
wax, or some other substance. This 
will prevent your firing and save you 
the trouble of cleaning your arms; 
besides, unless the quartermaster- 
sergeant and his pioneers are uncom- 
monly careful, you may secrete some 
cartridges to sell in the town. 

The sergeant-major is told that he 
should make all the inferior non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers 
call him “major”; and “ when 
absent from the corps, if you are in 
one where the sergeant-major wears 
a laced coat and an epaulette, you 
may pass yourself for the major of 
the regiment. ... 

“As you are commandant of the 
pioneers, you may safely let two- 
thirds of them go to work for the 
neighbouring farmers, and take half 
their earnings. 

“In delivering out the small 
mounting at the annual cloathing, it 
is very hard if you cannot get an 
odd shirt or two or three pairs of 
shoes and stockings. It is but rob- 
bing the colonel, who makes no 
scruple of robbing the whole regi- 


” 
ment. —The Times. 


FLATTERER will say things to your face which he wouldn’t 


dare tell anybody else. 


WOMAN who continually reads her husband like a book 


is apt to wear out the binding. 














Something 
All Men 
Wish For 


Who wrote this ? 
Don’t look at the author’s 
name until you reach the 
end of the article 


A LL men wish to attain old age, 
Aan yet grumble when they 
have done so. They say it 
steals upon them faster than they 
had expected. In the first place, who 
compelled them to calculate wrong? 
Does old age steal upon youth more 
quickly than youth upon boyhood? 
I have often heard old men lament 
that they had lost the pleasures of 
the senses, without which life is a 
cipher, and that they were neglected 
by the people who used to court 
them. 

Their blame seemed misdirected. 
If the fault were of old age, the same 
misfortunes would have befallen me 
and other older men; but I have 
known many who were not grieved 
to be loosed from the thraldom of 
the passions and were not looked 
down upon by their friends. 

In all complaints of this kind, the 
fault is in the character of a man, 
not his®age. Temperate old men 
who are neither testy nor ill- 
natured pass a very tolerable old 
age; discontent and ill-nature are 
irksome at any age. 

Not even to a philosopher could 
old age be easy in the depths of 
poverty, nor could a fool find it 






anything but burdensome even with 
ample wealth. 

I find that the reasons why old 
age is regarded as unhappy are four: 
one, it withdraws us from active 
employments; another, it impairs 
physical vigour; the third, it de- 
prives us of nearly all sensual plea- 
sures; and four, it is the verge of 
death. Let us see how much force 
and justice there is in these reasons. 

I am not afraid that I shall lose 
my memory. I have never heard of 
any old man forgetting where he 
had hidden his money. The old re- 
member everything that concerns 
them—appointments in court, who 
owes them money, to whom they 
owe money. 

The old retain their intellectual 
powers provided their interest and 
inclination continue; and not only 
in the case of men in high and dis- 
tinguished positions, but also in 
private and peaceful pursuits. 

You see that so far from being 
listless and inert, old age is always 
busy with work and plans, usually 
of the sort which occupied earlier 
years. 

It is the subdued and emotional 
style that best becomes an old man, 
and the calm and mild discourse of a 
veteran often wins itself a hearing. 
What is more charming than an old 
age surrounded by the enthusiasm 
of youth? 


[Lire has its fixed course, and 
nature one unvarying way; te 
each is allotted its appropriate 


quality, so that the fickleness of boy- 
hood, the impetuosity of youth, the 
sobriety of middle life, and the ripe- 
ness of age all have something of 
nature’s yield which must be gar- 
nered in its Own scason. 
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Is there no strength in old age? 
None is expected of old age. Both 
by law and custom our time of life 
is exempt from public services 
which require physical strength. 
Not only are we not forced to do 
what we cannot do; we are not even 
obliged to do what we can do. 

Care must be bestowed upon 
health; moderate exercise should be 
taken; food and drink should be 
sufficient to recruit, not overburden, 
our strength. 

And not the body alone must be 
sustained, but the powers of the 
mind much more; unless you supply 
them, as oil to a lamp, they, too, 
grow dim with age. Whereas over- 
exertion weighs the body down with 
fatigue, exercise makes the mind 
buoyant. 

I like a young man who has a 
touch of the old, and I like an old 
man who has a touch of the young. 
A man who cultivates this principle 
may be old in body, in mind never. 


[ 4M heartily thankful to old age, 

which has increased my appetite 
for conversation and removed that 
for food and drink. But if anyone 
does enjoy these, I am not aware 
that old age does not appreciate 
them. 

I come now to the pleasures of 
agriculture, in which I find in- 
credible delight. To these, old age 


is no impediment, and in them I 
think a man makes the nearest ap- 
proach to the life of the sage. 

In all I say, remember I am prais- 
ing an old age whose foundations 
have been laid in youth. 


OLD men imagine they are scorned, 

despised, mocked; and when the 
body is frail the slightest blow is 
irritating. But good habits and edu- 
cation can ameliorate these faults, 
as we can see in real life. 

I approve of gravity in old age, 
but, as in all else, in moderation; of 
sourness not at all. The sense af 
avarice in an old man I cannot con- 
ceive; can anything be more absurd 
than to multiply luggage as one 
nears the journey’s end? 

Old age has no fixed term, and 
one may fitly live in it so long as he 
can observe and discharge the duties 
of his station. Fearless of death, old 
age may transcend youth in courage 
and fortitude. 

If some god should grant me re- 
version to childhood and let me 
bawl again in my cradle I would 
firmly refuse; when I have run my 
race I have no desire to be recalled 
from the goal to the start. 

For these reasons old age sits 
lightly on me and I find it not irk- 
some but actually agreeable. 

—Cicero, De Senectute (written 


44 B.C.). 


% 


JF 2 first you don’t succeed, try a little ardour. 


LOCAL tax inspector received the following letter from 


a woman: 


“Please send me a claim form as I have had an increase 
, in the family. I had one before but I tore it up.” 
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DUANE VALENTRY 


T was a cold day for California, 
[ou the radiant glow of happiness 

shone brightly at the church in 
Hollywood where the small wedding 
took place. The bride and groom 
had picked out the ring and trous- 
seau together. The trousseau, a 
green coat with a fur collar . . . the 
ring, a thirty dollar goid band. 

The going wasn’t easy for Pat and 
Eloise O’Brien those first years. 
Many a time the blue-eyed Irishman 
threatened to give up acting and its 
will-o’-the-wisp of fame, but each 
time his loyal wife urged him to 
hold on a little longer. 

“Let’s give it a chance, Pat,” 
she’d say. And he’d listen. 

Before long the movie parts began 
to come in a little faster and the 
young couple could move from their 
one-room apartment to a place that 
let them spread out a bit more. 
When Pat brought home the scripts 
that were offered him Eloise would 
read them and help him make his 
decisions. She wasn’t at all surprised 
when finally success began to come 
his way. 

“I knew it would happen,” she 
said. 


Condensed from The Christian Family 


‘Topay, a couple of decades and 
some ninety-six pictures later, the 

O’Briens are as devoted as they were 

during those honeymoon years. 

Eloise is a trifle disappointed that 
her Patrick wasn’t typed as the 
romantic character she knows him 
to be. In all his movie réies he never 
gets the girl and Eloise feels it is a 
mite unfair. 

Not long ago when she was visit- 
ing her husband on location during 
the making of a picture a woman 
approached her and said with some 
pity, “Doesn’t Pat O’Brien get the 
girl in this one either?” 

“No,” said Eloise, with mock 
asperity, “and if he doesn’t, soon 
everybody’s going to think he won 
me in a lottery!” 

Romantic or not, the fans like the 
stalwart Pat in a big way and they 
show it, from toddlers to seventy- 
year-oldsters. When he sang a senti- 
mental bit on the stage recently one 
lady who admitted to seventy-two 
sat through two shows to hear him 
do it again. 

“T always get a thrill when seeing 
that O’Brien boy on the screen,” 
said she. 
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“ That O’Brien boy,” is along past 
fifty and there’s a lot of grey in his 
hair, but there’s no dulling of the 
twinkle in his blue eyes, just as 
there’s no dimming of the affection 
with which his steadfast fans regard 
him. 

And they’ve seen him through a 
remarkable variety of rdéles, too, 
from gangster to football coach to 
lawyer to priest—the latter at least 
four times. 

The last time they called on Pat 
to turn his collar around, he decided 
he was really typed. “Once more, 
and I'll be upped a bishop!” he 
quipped. 


‘Tue O’Brien home is a reflection of 

the personality on which the 
fame he’s garnered has yeen based. 
The name of the place is Tara. The 
library, where Pat, Eloise and the 
four youngsters, Mavourneen, Sean, 
Terry and Brigid, like to entertain 
their friends, is a treasure-room of 
Irish-American lore. 

There’s a plaque to the right of 
the fireplace that was presented to 
O’Brien by Notre Dame University 
in appreciation of his grand film por- 
trayal of the beloved Knute Rockne. 
There are shamrocks carved in the 
woodwork and in the umbrella stand 
there are a dozen blackthorn shille- 
laghs. On the mantel is a photograph 
of Cardinal Spellman inscribed 
“ prayerfully yours ”. 

But more important than all else 
in the room is the picture that was 
shipped from Ireland, all the way 
from Tara, a painting called “ The 
Irish Madonna ”. 

“The painting shows an Irish- 
looking mother and her baby,” Pat 
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explains, “ but it’s the inscription 
that is marvellous. It says, ‘I am 
the Mother of God. This is Himself, 
the little fellow you'll be asking 
for ’.” 

Pat’s robust family is the delight 
and pride of his life. He’s especially 
proud of his lovely, eighty-seven- 
year-old mother who lives with 
them. 

The O’Briens are rarely seen out, 
preferring to entertain their friends 
at home. From teenage Mavournecn 
to five-year-old Brigid, who has her 
father’s blue eyes, the children have 
the run of the house and it’s not 
difficult to see that the home re- 
volves around them. 

Pat’s eyes light up with pride 
when he talks about them. Sons 
Sean and Terry, respectively sixteen 
and eleven, he considers two of his 
best friends. He and Terry and 
Sean, when he is home from mili- 
tary school, are a familiar sight to- 
gether at the baseball games. 


ACK in the days when Coney 
Island and hotdogs were the only 
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He’s Bought an Acre on the Moon 


‘Tue British Astronomer Royal has dubbed all the talk about inter- 
planetary travel as drivel, but at least one person of comparative 
note—a priest—either didn’t hear or else decided to ignore him. 

This priest hopes he will have the honour of establishing the first 
Catholic church on the moon. 

He is Father Alfred Baldwin, of St. Anne’s Church, Buxton, 
Derbyshire—a (presumably) phlegmatic Englishman. But the ven- 
ture, if it should ever materialise, will also have a pleasingly Irish 
flavour about it, for Father Baldwin has promised two twelve-year- 
old pupils of his that he will take them with him, and their names 
are Patrick Cunningham and Peter Madden. 

“TI have always believed in interplanetary travel,” says Father 
Baldwin—“ ever since I first studied astronomy at school. Although 
a landing of the moon may not be made in my lifetime, I have at 
least made certain that a church will be one of the first considera- 
tions when this happens.” 

Father Baldwin has bought an acre of land on the moon with a 
one-dollar note he found in the church offertory-plate. He sent it 
to the Interplanetary Development Corporation in New York City. 
They staked his claim to an acre of lunar land—big enough to 
contain a church, presbytery and, if necessary, schools—and sent 
him the deeds. 

The deeds also include “the rights to the minerals and oil de- 
posits, fishing in the Sea of Nectar, and winter sports on the Lunar 
Alps ”. 

No wonder Patrick and Peter look forward to the trip and that 
the other boys in the school are green with envy. 

—QUENTIN QUINN. 
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dating Pat could afford, he used to 
dream about the kind of family he’s 
got today. There wasn’t money then 
for an engagement ring, either, but 
his pretty Eloise didn’t mind. 

“When you meet the girl you love 
and she turns out to be a good 
friend, too, and marries you, well, 
you’re just Heaven-blessed, that’s 
all,” says Pat with a sigh. 

He had an inspiring kind of set- 
up to start life with. 

“My dad and mother gave me 


my first example of perfect friend- 
ship. They were pals as much as 
they were man and wife.” 

Old friends, made in old days, 
mean a lot to this family, and in- 
clude the James Cagneys, the 
Spencer Tracys, Frank McHugh, 
Allen Jenkins, Jimmy Gleason . . 
all friendships that have weathered 
the years and come through shining. 

Eloise is the kind of mother and 
housewife rare these days. She knits 
all the sweaters and socks Pat and 
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the boys wear and manages her large 
household with a minimum of fuss. 
She always finds time to devote to 
charity, church, and worthwhile 
community projects; also to keep up 
with music, books and art. 

She makes many of the girls’ 
clothes and has taught Mavourneen 
to be handy with the needle as well. 
There’s a rug on the floor that took 
a year and a half to make and em- 
broidered linens in the closet, all 
hand-done by Eloise. 

“There are certain tools which 
assist the parent in building children 
into good citizens,” declares Eloise 
O’Brien. “ Trust and confidence in 
the youngster, a desire to co-operate, 
the willingness to assist rather than 
to dictate advice, all possible 
assurance of their security—and the 
most helpful tool of all, the faithful 
indoctrination of religious back- 
ground and principles—which will 
take effect only if practised by the 
parents as well as the child.” 


Pat and Mavourneen recorded an 


album of [Irish ballads and 
lullabys last year. It reminded Pat 


to operate on me.” 
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of the time, long years ago, when ir 
looked for a while as though he and 
Eloise might lose their little girl. It 
was a terrible twenty-four hours 
etched on the minds of both parents 
unforgettably. Mavourneen lay seri- 
ously ill of a mastoid complication 
and the anxious mother sat by her 
bedside. All of that day and night 
Pat told his beads, although the doc- 
tor had said the child’s condition 
was practically beyond hope. It was 
the most fervent session of supplica- 
tion of his life—and the little girl 
recovered. 


Pat O'BRIEN believes so firmly in 

prayer that he once stated for a 
national magazine that America’s 
great secret weapon is prayer. 
Thousands of letters came in agree- 
ing with him. 

Sentimental, loyal, exuberant—the 
O’Brien clan greets each day with 
lots of laughter in the big, sunshiny 
house. When troubles come, large 
or small, they talk them over with 
one another and decide as a family 
what’s best. 

That’s the happy O’Briens! 


WE 


HE had a habit of dating his cheques ahead. They put this 
inscription on his tombstone ; “ Here lies the body of 
Patrick Murphy, died April 15th, as of May 1st.” 


FAMOUS Dublin surgeon dining out was asked by the 
hostess to bring his professional skill into operation and 
carve the chicken. All did not go too well for the surgeon, 
and the chicken slipped off the dish into the hostess’s lap. 
With a bold attempt to cover her confusion, she quipped, 

“ Gracious, Doctor, I don’t know whether I could trust you 


“You, madam,” the surgeon said, “ are no chicken!” 
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Night Falls = 
on a Great 
College 


HUGH McVEIGH 


CLOSE link between Ireland and 

Spain seemed to have been 

broken, in 1954, when the 
famous building of the Irish College 
in Salamanca was handed over to 
the Spanish authorities and it ceased 
to be an Irish college. 

In return for the building, how- 
ever, the Spanish Government has 
endowed two scholarships of {£200 
each per annum for Irish students 
at the University of Salamanca. And 
so the Spanish link continues. 

Salamanca College was founded 
by Father White, a Jesuit, in 1592, 
a year before Queen Elizabeth estab- 
lished Trinity College, in Dublin. 

A native of Tipperary, Father 
White had received his education at 
the University of Valladolid where, 
in 1589, he helped to start a college 
for Irish students. He brought some 
of these students to Salamanca, and 
so began one of the great univer- 
sities of that period. King Philip II, 
always a generous friegd of the Irish, 
endowed the new college, 





FATHER Wuite founded another 

college at Lisbon, and travelled 
through Spain, Portugal and Italy 
collecting funds for the upkeep of 
these seats of learning. He visited 
bishops, monasteries, abbots, priests, 
merchants and anyone whom he felt 
might take an interest in the work. 

He procured from the King of 
Spain an endowment fund of 100 
ducats, to be paid to each ordained 
priest returning from Salamanca to 
Ireland. This was to defray travel- 
ling expenses, as the majority of the 
students were poor. 

In 1618 Father White wrote in his 
diary: 

“Without including visitors, bis- 
hops, friars and priests as well as 
laymen who passed throvgh the 
College during its first nineteen 
years, there were 208 students who 
studied in it. Of these sixty-eight 
are now in different missions in Ire- 
land, twenty-two died in College, 
eighty joined religious orders; many 
became archbishops, bishops and 
doctors of divinity, professors of arts 
and philosophy: also some became 
superiors of religious orders, authors 
and renowned preachers.” 

In 1767 Salamanca’s Irish College 
passed from the Jesuits to the 
charge of secular priests. In 1781 
Dr. Curtis was appointed Rector. 
This is the “one Primate of Ireland” 
mentioned in the Annals of the Coi- 
lege: 

“In fifty years the 
educated one Primate 
four archbishops and five bishops, 
and sent professors to some of the 
most distinguished Universities in 
Europe. Some of the students died 
on the scaffold in Ireland.” 

Dr. Curtis became a great friend 
of Wellington during the Penin- 
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the western Irish coast. 
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sular War, much to the disgust, no 
doubt, of his students. He was im- 
prisoned by the French and the Col- 
lege was closed in 1808. At this 
period the building was looted, and 
the roof used for firewood. In 1811 
it was totally destroyed. 

The Spanish authorities did more 
than make good the loss. They pre- 
sented to the Irish College the beau- 
tiful building which housed its 
students since then, and which the 
Irish Hierarchy handed back to the 
Spaniards in 1954. 

Built in the third decade of the 
sixteenth century, the building is 
remarkable for its double patio, or 
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Pirates Ahoy! H 
iE journey back to war-stricken Ireland was a perilous one for 
the early Salamanca students. English ships and pirates of the 
Bey of Algiers were plentiful in the seas. 

Dr. O’Dwyer, who was consecrated Bishop of Limerick in Paris 
in 1645, was captured and sold as a slave in Smyrna—though later 
rescued by the Irish wife of a Frenchmen. Many priests were cap- 


In every port English spies reported to London on the movement 
of Irish clerics—who were often, of course, active agents of the 
Irish leaders. The students returned disguised as seamen or mer- 
chanis’ clerks, or in the many vessels which plied as smugglers to 1 
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open inner court, with its sixty- 
four arcades—thirty-two above and 
thirty-two below. Many great 
Spanish artists worked to beautify 
this building. 


[? was only when the Penal Laws 

were relaxed at the end of the 
eighteenth century that the impor- 
tance of Salamanca, and of other 
Irish Colleges abroad, began to de- 
cline. 

The establishment of Maynooth, 
in 1795, provided an Irish College 
at home, and it was no longer neces- 
sary for Irish students to go, to the 
same extent, to continental colleges. 


UITE often when a man thinks his mind is getting broader 
it is only his conscience stretching. 


‘Tue CHAIRMAN: “T am sure, Sir Norman, that you have 
thought of what you would like to tell us?” 
Stk NORMAN STRONGE: “I certainly have, but it might 
be as well not said. What do you want to ask me?” 
—From the minutes of evidence on the disqualification 
of certain members of the Senate and Commons 


of Northern Ireland. 
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Step Inside 


the World’s 


Largest Pawnshop 
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1 Cash for 60,000 people every year. M 
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FRANK CROFT 


NX Toronto stands a four-storey 

building crammed with watches, 

rings, furs, cameras, sewing 
machines, typewriters, sports 
trophies, stamp collections and just 
about everything else of value that 
can be carried through a door. 

Most of the oddly assorted stock 
isn’t for sale. It’s being held as 
security against loans totalling 
450,000 dollars, for this is the pawn- 
shop of James McTamney and 
Company. 

Each year 60,000 borrowers 
enter McTamney’s. Some walk out 
with a few pathetic silver coins, 
others with certified cheques for 
sums running into five figures. The 
pledges they leave behind symbolise 
their despair, defeat, pride, im- 
providence and hope. 

There are more of these symbols 
at McTamney’s than anywhere else, 
according to Maurice and Earl 
Shortt, the brothers who operate the 
firm. The Shortts say McTamney’s 
is the largest pawnshop in the 
world. 

If anyone should drop in with the 
Russian crown jewels, the Hope dia- 
mond or the equally famous Jonker 


12§-carat stone, he would find the 
Shortt brothers ready to do business 
with a certified cheque for as much 
as half-a-million dollars, within five 
minutes of the entering the shop. 


‘Tue Shortt brothers are unlike the 

traditional picture of “ Uncle ”. 
They don’t go around in alpaca 
jackets and stringy black ties, with 
jewellers’ lenses screwed into their 
eyes. They are agreeable, soft- 
spoken, middle-aged men dressed in 
well-tailored dark suits. They insist 
that a gentleman can be a pawn- 
broker and a pawnbroker can be a 
gentleman. 

Employees are trained to believe 
that the man who comes in to pawn 
a pair of hedge clippers is just as 
important as the man seeking a 
10,000-dollar loan on a fistful of 
diamonds, and is doing McTamney’s 
as great a favour by borrowing as 
the shop is doing him by lending. 

This sounds like Lesson No. 1 in 
Success Through Salesmanship, but 
it works. Two clerks have been dis- 
charged in the last twenty years for 
being brusque with customers | of 
the down-and-out type. 


Condensed from Maclean’s Magazine 
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‘Tue late Irish-born James McTam- 
ney bequeathed the business in 
1927 to his daughter, the wife of 
Maurice Shortt. When she died in 
1953, ownership passed to her son 
and daughter. The son, Jim, works 
with the other clerks, learning the 
business. Management is in the 
hands of Jim’s father, Maurice 
Shortt, and his brother, Earl. 

Not all the 60,000 men and 
women a year who walk with self- 
conscious nonchalance to the rear 
of McTamney’s shop are the beaten 
and the forlorn. Typical of hun- 
dreds is the old customer who 
drops in with an electric razor, on 
which he raises a quick five-spot. 

“ He’s in and out with that razor 
about a dozen times a year—and 
there are lots like him,” Earl 
Shortt told me. “ He is the inde- 
pendent type: when he runs short 
of lunch money a few days before 
pay day, he would rather come to 
us and make the touch a business 
proposition than borrow from a 
friend or rifle his wife’s purse. In 
a few days he’ll be in to redeem the 
razor. Meanwhile he falls back on 
the old Gillette.” . 

Another aspect of human nature 
was revealed not long ago when a 
man drove up in a shiny new Buick 
and wheeled in a 500-dollar set of 
golf clubs. 

“He borrowed 100 dollars on 
them and didn’t mind telling us 
why, although no one is obliged to 
say anything,” Maurice Shortt re- 
lates. “ It was to make the second 
payment on the Buick.” 

A man who owns a small manu- 
facturing plant went to McTamney’s 
with his wife’s jewellery and bor- 


rowed 25,000 dollars. He needed 
raw materials for the plant, in ex- 
pectation of Christmas orders, and 
the bank would not extend his over- 
draft. 

He swung the deal and redeemed 
the gems—and twice later raised 
the same amount on them for simi- 
lar reasons. He pledged them a 
fourth time and came a cropper. 

“ The deal that time must have 
fallen through,” Shortt recalls. “ He 
never redeemed them—a beautiful 
collection of diamond and emerald 
rings, brooches and bracelets and a 
few pendants. We finally sold them 
to Birks, who re-cut and re-set 
many of them before they, in turn, 
sold them.” 


PAWNBROKERS look tragedy in the 

eye many times a day, every day 
in the week. It is not uncommon to 
have a would-be borrower remove 
false teeth, slap them down on the 
counter and mumble, “How 
much?” j 

Glass eyes and hearing aids as 
well are sometimes removed on the 
premises and hopefully offered for 
a loan. It is a relief for the pawn- 
broker when an element of humour 
is provided, as when a young man 
limped in last winter and first of 
all shoved a pair of crutches across 
the counter; these were followed at 
once by a pair of skis. 

“They go together, and I’m 
through with both,” the customer 
growled. 

“ What can really get you down,” 
Maurice Shortt says, “ is having a 
young doctor shove his surgical kit 
at you. It has happened more than 
once. The shattered hopes of the 
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young are harder to face than 
chronic poverty. But when elderly 
men bring in watches and tea sets 
inscribed to good old Joe for such 
and such a number of years’ faith- 
ful service to the old firm, it’s a 
grim reminder that the present cost 
of living hits the pensioner pretty 
hard.” 


Not long ago a young lady was 

also hit pretty hard. She step- 
ped nervously into one of the 
cubicles and, after making ex- 
haustive enquiries about pawnshop 
dealings in general, slipped off her 
engagement ring. 

“My fiancé will be away for 
several weeks and I need fifty dol- 
lars,” she explained. “I know I'll 
be able to redeem it before he 
returns.” 

It was the clerk’s painful duty 
to tell her that fifty dollars would 
buy a carload of such rings. 

A case that worried the Shortts 
so much that they still talk about it 
was that of a Toronto musician who 
pawned his violin. 

“ He was so well known that you 
wouldn’t have to be a musician or 
music lover to recognise the name if 
I mentioned it,” Maurice Shortt 
relates. “ We were quite surprised 
when he appeared in a booth one 
day and quietly asked what we 
could let him have on it. It was a 
good instrument, of course, of for- 
eign make. We loaned him 1,200.” 

The musician died before the year 


was out and his widow brought the 
pawn ticket to McTamney’s to see 
if they could sell the violin for 
enough to pay the pledge and leave 
her a few dollars. 

While the Shortt brothers were 
wondering where to find a generous 
buyer, a man from New York came 
into the shop and asked for some 


good-quality unredeemed violin 
cases. He was a violin collector. 
They showed him the dead 


musician’s violin and he recognised 
it at once. 

“He knew the instrument and he 
knew the musician,” says Shortt. 
“When he was told the circum- 
stances he gave the widow enough 
to redeem the instrument and have 
a good chunk of money left for her- 
self.” 

A woman pawned 1,500 dollars’ 
worth of jewels two winters ago, 
smilingly announced, “ I’m going on 
a binge,” and tripped gaily out of 
the store. 

Two months later the Customs 
office notified McTamney’s that it 
was holding an emerald brooch for 
clearance. The brooch was addressed 
to the pawnshon. It was from the 
pleasure-bent lady, in Florida. She 
wanted another 500 Collars. 

McTamney’s advised the Cus- 
toms office to return the brooch. 

Two weeks later the lady turned 
up to redeem her earlier pledge. 
“And thanks for refusing the 
brooch,” she said. “ It’s time I came 
home anyway.” 


HE who thinks by the inch and talks by the yard ought to 


be moved by the foot! 


"Toray may be the yesterday you will regret tomorrow, 
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American 
Women 


Amazed Me 


- H! there, lord!” 

The friendly voice belonged to 
one of the Press party meeting the 
ship at New York. I was astonished 
by that greeting, but I have since 
become accustomed to the mixture of 
deference and familiarity which many 
Americans show towards the holder 
of a title. 

I am also beginning to sort out the 
jumble of other impressions made on 
me, 

What strikes me more than any- 
thing else is the amazing cleanliness 
of everything, buildings as well as 
people. And—the fur coats! This 
country should be known as the land 
of mink. I have never seen so much 
of this aristocratic fur. In Las Vegas, 
I am told, the girls even turn out in 
mink jeans, 

American women and their clothes, 
however, are a constant puzzle and 
source of wonder to me. I sometimes 
find it impossible to guess whether a 
girl is ready to attend a dinner party 
or go for a hike in the hills. 

I have yet to encounter a secre- 
tary who was not attractively turned 
out, far better than the average office 
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tr BARON NUGENT, of Clonlost, all 
i thirty-seven-year-old bachelor, 
 evas selected last year from avy 
# number of other titled people to 4 
Ht star in a TV series in Holly- 5 
H wood. The title comes from the 31 
Hold Austrian Empire. It was $3 
4 granted to an ancestor of the i 
H present Baron, who was one of 32 
Hthe Irish Wild Geese. The} 
1 Nugent family settled in West- H 
Xt meath at the time of the Nor- 
Hane : 
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worker at home. It’s quite obvious 
that they spend considerable leisure 
time on the fingernails and hair. 

Travelling by train to California 
impressed me, too, The roomette 
which was my “home” aboard the 
“super” train for the three-day 
journey was air-conditioned and con- 
tained a built-in wardrobe, wash- 
basin and toilet. 

We had our meals in a magnificent, 
glass-domed dining car from which 
we could see the whole of the horizon 
while travelling. 

We sipped our bourbons in a 
“ super ” cocktail lounge and relaxed 
in a “super” writing room supplied 
with easy chairs and the latest maga- 
zines. Unfortunately, “super” as 
well was the price of the meals. 

—BARON NUGENT in Evening 
News. 


Bi 


“1 was one of those circus romances. The Indiarubber 
Man fell for the bareback rider. She’s twisting him 


round her little finger.” 


NEVER try to reform a man. If his mother has failed, so 
will you, 
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And then there was the stone with the magic power ... No 
wonder there was laughter in court 


Why Miss Matthews 
Lost Her Ringlets 


T. J. COLLINS 


AMES HUTCHINS, shoemaker, of 
J South Main Street, appeared in 

the Cork Police Court. He was 
accused by a Miss Matthews of 
committing a malicious injury by 
cutting off two fine ringlets of her 
hair. 

The lady, whose countenance pro- 
claimed that she had passed many 
summers beyond her teens, moved 
in a stately manner to the witness- 
box, saluted the two magistrates, and 
thus addressed them: 

“Protectors of female innocence, 
I have to make known to you an 
injury done which has blasted my 
dearest anticipations. I was endowed 
with the most luxuriant head of 
hair, such as never graced any head 
but mine, and I have been deprived 
of it by that recreant before you.” 

The year was 1843. 


BENcH: “ But you appear to have 

a good deal left.” 

“She has, your worship,” inter- 
jected the accused, “but it is all 
borrowed. She has not a lock of her 
own hair these thirty years.” 

“ Oh, you vile creature,” snorted 
the complainant, “ you want to rob 
me of my character as well as my 
ringlets.” 

“Well, what have you to say in 


Condensed from the Cork Evening Echo 


reply to this charge?” the Bench 
asked the accused. 

“Your worship, I had nothing to 
do with the cutting of her hair. Here 
is the lady who did it.” 

A young girl now came forward 
and testified that Miss Matthews 
used to call to their house in Han- 
over Street and annoyed everyone 
there by her talk. Witness threatened 
to cut off her locks if she did not 
keep away. So the next time she 
came she stole behind her and 
snipped off her ringlets. 

Complainant: “A new vision 
comes over me now. Oh, you second 
Delilah, you deprived me of my 
curls to bedeck yourself. This is 
a vile conspiracy to estrange me 
from the idol of my fancy.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Bench: “You see, Miss Mat- 
thews, this lady has taken all the 
consequences on herself, and we 
must now dismiss your complaint 
against this young man.” 

On hearing this, Miss Matthews 
swooned, and falling into the hands 
of a burly constable was taken out- 
side the court. 


Two years before, at the same 
police court, Mrs. McAuliffe, of 
Kyrle’s Quay, asked that she be 
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allowed to lay information against 
Cornelius Sheehan for unlawfully 
taking possession of a murrain stone, 
her property, and detaining it from 
her contrary to law. 

Mrs. McAuliffe stated her case 
with an air of dignity all her own. 
She was (she claimed) a descendant 
of Donal Mac Fineel MacCarthy 
Reagh, and his wife, Elinor, who 
was daughter of the Earl of Kildare, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1496. 


SHE added that a more remote 
ancestor was the MacCarthy 
Mér, who was King of Cork over 
800 years ago. 
He was out hunting, she said, 
when he met one of the “ good 
ple”, who gave him a stone 
which had the virtue of curing 
cattle of the murrain. The person 
using it should make the Sign of the 
Cross with it along the cow’s back 
three mornings in succession fast- 
ing, and the cow would be cured. 
A tiny stone, it was kept in an 
ancient silver box, so that “ the day- 


‘* Shameful,’’ Said Mr. Trollope 5 


‘THE point of the following case is that the complainant was a 


At the Cork Police Office on October 28, 1844, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Acting-Postmaster, Cork, attended on the part of a young 
girl named Alice Borthwick against John Reddin for obtaining mone) 


Miss Borthwick’s father had gone to England for employment. °+ 
He had sent money week after week for the maintenance of herself . 
and her sister, addressed to Mr. Reddin. zi 

Inguiries made had shown that Reddin cashed the postal orders © 
regularly, but that he gave the Borthwicks very little of the proceeds. 

Mr. Trollope said it was a shameful case, and he would not allow 


The magistrate directed that a summons be issued. 
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light could not see it”. Recently a 
country friend of hers had some sick 
cattle and borrowed the stone. She 
dared not refuse to give it to him 
when he “ spoke the word ”. 

“A charmed word, I suppose?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“You must not hear it because 
you have not the Faith,” was the 


reply. 


SHE said that her friend rubbed 

it to the cattle in the manner he 
should and they got better. When 
they were cured he sent the stone 
back to her, but the gorsoon mistook 
the house and gave it to Con 
Sheehan, who kept it. 

“ Have you anything more to say, 
madam?” asked the magistrate. 

“T say that if he does not return 
it to me, he and all belonging to 
him will melt away like ice.” 

The court declared it had no 
jurisdiction and there was another 
remedy which Mrs. McAuliffe 
could try in a civil court. 

Mr. O’Brien: “ We had better be 
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quick, before Con begins to melt.” 
(Laughter.) 

The sequel is not recorded, but it 
is likely the stone was returned 
to its owner. Its present where- 
abouts is unknown. 


[7 was at the Cork Police Court, too 

—on May 31, 1853—that the fol- 
lowing memorial was presented to 
the presiding magistrate : — 

“The Humble Petition of Alex- 
ander O’Driscoll, janitor and cus- 
todian of the Welstead Baths on the 
Western Road, Cork, respectfully 
sheweth—That, however, the pre- 
sent age in its prolific achievements 
may surpass the civilisation of the 
ancients, it is to be doubted whether 
we are not really behind them in all 
that relates to the hygeian appli- 
ances for the frequent ablution of 
the epidermis and sustaining, in 
proper vigour, the natural functions 
of the skin so essential to the indi- 
vidual well-being and the promotion 
of public health. 

“ That the auditorium, tepidarium 
and frigidarium, indispensable ad- 
juncts to the mansions of the 
andiénis—as the excavations at 
Pompeii abundantly prove—testify 
to the great attention of the older 
civilisation to the bath and all its 
salutary modifications. 

“That your memoralist (who 
owes to the proximity of Queen’s 
College a little learning) deduces 
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from these premises the high value 
of the institution to which he is 
attached, and submits that the re- 
pression of disease enters into the 
attributes of your worshipful bench, 
and that the maintenance of public 
health, as well as public peace, lies 
within your province. 

“ That it is recorded of Pristorius 
Albus, on whom had devolved the 
honour of the curule chair in the 
reign of Numa Pompeius, that he 
lacked coolness of judgment on 
many occasions owing to his general 
neglect of the frigidarium. 

“The cold plunge being effica- 
cious at once as a tonic to the body, 
a bracer of the mental faculties, a 
preserver of the mens sana in cor- 
pore sano, and hence most worthy 
of magisterial patronage and sup- 
port. 


“TuHaT your worshipful bench, 
having already afforded police 
protection to the theatre, circus and 
racecourse, will appreciate the just 
claim for a similar protection for the 
Welstead public bathing establish- 
ment off the Western Road, now 
sorely discouraged and excessively 
injured by the conduct of youths 
throwing stones from the Gill 
Abbey Rock, which endangers the 
safety of those who frequent it.” 
The magistrates ordered that a 
constable patrol Gill Abbey Rock 
during the bathing season. 
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nN older woman is one who has had more experience in 


staying young. 


Morey talks, but it doesn’t give itself away. 
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of the cleverest bands of coun- 

terfeiters that ever vexed and 
perplexed the United States Secret 
Service. 

Soft-spoken and mild-mannered, 
these crooks had waxed rich by their 
traffic in home-made notes. For 
years their profits had been fantastic. 
But by the spring of 1876 a deadly 
paralysis was creeping over the 
gang. 

Their supply of currency was all 
but exhausted, and they didn’t know 
where to get more, for Ben Boyd, 
the master engraver who manufac- 
tured their counterfeit bills, had 
been arrested and sentenced to ten 
years hard labour. 

Kinealy and his gang held a 
council of war. Hungry tor money 
and drunk with a sense of power, 


Bs Jim KINEALY’S gang was one 


they swore that they would get Ben body 


Boyd out of prison and that nothing 
could stop them. So, in the autumn 
of 1876, they attempted a crime that 
lashed the nation into a fury. 


‘Tuls arrogant gang planned to steal 
the body of Abraham Lincoln, 
stuff it into a long sack, pitch it 


: They Tried to Steal 
‘4 
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into the bottom of a spring wagon 
and gallop, with fresh relays of 
horses, up to Northern Indiana. 

There they would bury the body 
among the sand dunes on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, and a friendly 
wind blowing over the lake would 
soon obliterate the tell-tale tracks in 
the shifting sand. 

And then, while the nation was in 
an uproar, these counterfeiters 
planned to apply the screws and 
drive a hard bargain. They would 
agree to bring back the sacred 
corpse of Abraham Lincoln only 
after the Government had turned 
Ben Boyd out of prison and handed 
over £50,000 in ransom money. 

Was the scheme dangerous? Not 
very, for these crooks knew that 
there was no law in the state of 
Illinois making it a crime to steal a 


So, on the ‘evening of November 
6th, 1876, three of Kinealy’s gang 
boarded a train and headed for 
Lincoln’s home town of Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Before leaving Chicago they 
bought a London newspaper, tore a 
piece out of it, and stuffed the rest 


Condensed from Little-Known Facts About Well-Known People. The World's 
Work, Lid., Kingswood, Surrey. 2/6. 
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of the paper inside a bust of 
Abraham Lincoln that stood on the 
bar of a pub that served as the 
gang’s headquarters. 

The thieves planned to leave the 
torn piece of the newspaper in the 
empty tomb as they dashed off with 
the body, knowing that the detective 
would pick up the paper and prize 
it as a clue. Then, when the country 
was rocking with excitement, the 
counterfeiters would approach the 
Governor of Illinois, oftering to re- 
turn Lincoln’s body. 

And how would the Governor 
know he was dealing with the proper 
parties? That would be simple, for 
the ghouls would produce their 
newspaper with a torn page exactly 
fitting the fragment held by the de- 
tectives. The identification would be 
perfect. 


So the sinister plot took form, and 

gangsters arrived in Springfield 
on election night in 1876—a time 
wisely chosen, for there was raging 
over the nation that night the most 
bitterly contested election that had 
stirred the populace since the bloody 
days of the Civil War. 

The first election returns had 
already begun to flash over the 
wires, and Springfield was agog with 
excitement. Boisterous voters, intoxi- 
cated with victory, were parading 
down the streets and across the 
square, waving fiery torches, shout- 
ing, singing, dancing and piercing 
the blackness of the night with 
flames from tar barrels and picket 
fences. 

Lincoln lay buried more than two 
miles away from all this excitement, 
deep in the dark wood. So, confident 


of their security, the thieves sawed 
the padlock off the iron door of 
Lincoln’s tomb, stepped inside, 
prised the marble lid off the sarco- 
phagus, and lifted the wooden 
casket half out. 

One of the gang, a man named 
Swegles, was waiting for them in a 
ravine two hundred yards away. But 
Swegles was not the crook he 
appeared to be. He was a stool 
pigeon employed by the Secret 
Service. He didn’t bring the team 
and wagon, but he did have eight 
armed detectives waiting for him 
near the tomb. 

So, the moment he was alone, he 
raced around to their hiding-place 
and gave a signal which they had 
agreed upon—he struck a match, 
lighted a cigar and whispered the 
password, WASH. 


‘Tue Secret Service men, clad in 

their stockinged feet, rushed out 
of their hiding-place, with revolvers 
cocked. Dashing around the monu- 
ment with Swegles, they plunged 
into the dark tomb and shouted to 
the thieves to surrender. 

But there was no answer. One of 
the Secret Service men lighted a 
match. There lay the coffin, half out 
of the sarcophagus. But where were 
the thieves? Had they escaped after 
all? 

The detectives searched the ceme- 
tery in all directions. A full moon 
was coming up over the tree-tops, 
and the excited detectives, getting 
mixed up in the semi-darkness, be- 
gan taking pot shots at one another. 

The thieves, meantime, who had 
been waiting a hundred feet away 
for Swegles to return, dashed off 












through the oak wood and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

Ten days later they were caught 
in Chicago, brought back to Spring- 
field, clapped into gaol and sur- 
rounded by a battery of guards, day 
and night. 


LINcOLN’s oldest son, Robert, hired 

high-priced Chicago lawyers to 
prosecute the gang. But they had a 
tough assignment; for there was no 
law against stealing a body. So the 
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thieves were tried for conspiring to 
steal a coffin worth only {15. — 

But it was eight months before the 
case came up for trial. By that time 
public indignation had died down; 
and jealousies and personal enmities 
were at work to defeat justice 

On the first ballot four jurors 
voted to turn the thieves loose. Afte 
a few more ballots, the twelve men 
compromised and sent the body- 
stealing counterfeiters to prison for 
only twelve months. 


Secret Roots of Anxiety 


ABIT saves us a lot of attention, effort and brain work. Driving 
a car would be as nerve-racking as when we first learned it, if 


nature did not make it automatic. 


Too often the word “habit” is used in relation to what is evil, 


e.g., the “drinking habit”, the 


“stealing habit”, the “ swearing 


habit”. But habit can refer to what is good, such as the “habit of 
prayer”, the “habit of charity”, the “habit of self-denial ”. 

Our receptive and expansive nature stands ready to incorporate 
such pieties into the fibre of its spontaneous movements. Virtue then 
becomes as easy to one person as vice to another. 

The habits which make a man wise do not necessarily make a 
man good. Intellectual habits will make a man a good violinist but 


they will not make him moral. 
Education today concentrates 


on mental habits or knowledge, 


but not on moral habits or character. The secret roots of modern 


Freud was so fond of saying; they are hidden in patterns of behaviour 


1 


-t eee 
which eventually 


enslave the victim. 


He who will not follow virtue or good habits in youth cannot 
escape neuroses in old age. But he who has virtue cannot only 
sustain bad fortune; he is not swept off his feet even by good 


fortune, 


—BisHorp FuLTon J. SHEEN. 


GLvTTon: An unhappy person whose problem is that the 
more he over-eats the harder it is for him to get close 


to the table. 
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His Road Sense Saves 


£1,000 

9 
FENGINEER TOM KENNY CLAIMS HE 

has found a way to slash road- 
making costs by £1,000 a mile. 

His pian? Use gravel, 

CAVAN preferably with Io to 15 

per cent, clay, instead of 
the traditional crushed stone and 
rock as a base for tarmacadam. 

The forty-year-old engineer began 
his tests on a 3,000-yard stretch of 
road_ between Butlersbridge and 
Killeshandra. He found roads could 
be made three times as fast and 
£1,000 a mile cheaper with gravel as 
a base. 

“The close-textured surface of my 
new road,” says Mr. Kenny, “ makes 
for smooth running in a car.” 

—Sunday Express. 


‘THe First’ IkisH PROTESTANT 
church, St. Patrick’s, is the oldest 
building in Newry. It was built by 
Sir Nicholas Bagenal, who 

DOWN lies within its wails. 
Bagenal had fled from a 
murder charge in his native Stafford- 
shire and joined the garrison at 
Newry. In those days the town was 
little more than a few clustered cot- 
tages, dwellings of the retainers who 

worked with the monks. 

Following the Abbey’s suppression 
in 1545, Bagenal was granted its 
buildings and lands by Letters 


a Mile 


Patent. This also gave him the privi- 
lege of holding a market every 
Thursday, and the Newry market is 
still held on that day. 

George Cochrane, who was hanged 
in 1798 for his part in the Rising, is 
buried in the churchyard. His head 
was left spiked in the town for 
several days, and it was only sur- 
rendered to his father after he had 
paraded it through the town, calling 
“ behold the head of the traitor ”. 

—NIcHOLAS O'HARE in the Irish 
News. 


BELFAST’s FIRST PUBLIC CLOCK WAS 
set up in the Old Corporation 
Church in High Street early in 1706. 
It had a slate dial, being 

ANTRIM made by one William 

Wasson, who described 
himself as “ black-and-clock-smith.” 

The premier town clock in the 
18th century was, however, the 
“ Market House Clock,” which pro- 
jected on a cantilever beam at the 
corner of Cornmarket and High 
Street. The Belfast News-Letter in 
1739 reported that the dial fell to the 
pavement and fractured a man’s 
thigh. 

During the Rebellion of 1798 
several men were hanged on the 
beam of this clock. Major-General 
Nugent in an official return briefly 
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recorded their fate: “ Hanged on the 
clock of this town.” 

—Co.in J. Ross in the Belfast 
News-Letter. 


— WINDMILL ALONG THE ROAD 
from Tralee to Blennerville is a 
conspicuous landmark. This is the 
windmill Paddy Spatters 

KERRY of Blennerville used to 

sing about in the days of 
the Penal Laws, ringing his bell and 
persuading folk to look for a better 
life and better fortune in America by 
sailing from Tralee in the good ship 
Jenny Fohnston. 

On a summer’s evening, down by 
the windmill, it seems as if at any 
moment the quiet will be faintly 
threaded by the sound of Paddy’s bell 
and his voice chanting: — 


Let all who are goin’ on the 
Americay line 
Be down to the windmill in ten 
minutes’ time; 
Some people laughin’ and some 
people cryin’, 
For that is the way to the end of 
tyim— 
Ding-dong-bell ! 
JOHN GuRDON, A Fortnight In 
Killarney and County Kerry 
(Percival Marshall, 3/6). 


ME: JAMES McNALLy, WHO IS 
about to enter upon his r1oth 
year, has lived in three centuries, and 
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during the reign of five 

OFFALY English sovereigns. 
For the past fourteen 
years Mr. McNally has been an in- 
mate of the Home of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in South Lambeth. 

He was born in King’s County, on 
February 15, 1797, the day after the 
Battle of St. Vincent, and four years 
previous to the union of England and 
Ireland. 

With the exception of his eyesight, 
McNally retains all his faculties and 
enjoys his pipe as much as ever. 

—Catholic Times, 9/2/1906. 


‘THE CEMETERY AT FERNS—PART OF 
the ancient monastery—holds the 
dead of the area for over 1,300 years: 
Gael and Norman, 

WEXFORD prince and peasant. 

It is stated that 
Brandubh, King of Leinster gave the 
site of the monastery and the lands 
that went with it to St. Maodhog as 
a reward for the saint’s counsel, 
which led to the defeat and death of 
the High King, Aodh Mac Ainmire 
in the battle of Dunbolg (594). 

If this is so, the Monastery of 
Ferns was founded at the end of the 
sixth century. Brandubh was buried 
there and “his seed after him ”. 

Father John Ryan, S.J., says that 
St. Maodhog was patron of the 
McMurroughs, and St. Moling of the 
Kavanaghs. 

—Wexford People. 
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“VE got my wife trained. She makes her own breakfast.” 


BACKACHE from turning over the garden is more reward- 
ing than a headache worrying over the rest of the world. 
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11 Shaun Mahoney has been 
an travel all his life—and 
it’s his hobby 
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i G. ROBERT HEWITT 


Fr Shaun Mahoney had told us he 

had kissed the Blarney Stone 

we'd have believed him. We 
would even believe he carries a chip 
from the stone with him. 

When it’s said that Shaun is a 
travel man from beginning to end, 
there is more truth to it than is 
realised. For he was travelling even 
before he saw the light of day. He 
travelled with his mother and father 
from County Cork to London, 
where he was born on April 6, 1896. 

Shaun spent a number of years 

f his early life in a monastery in 
Belgium training for the priesthood. 
It appears that many are called but 
few are chosen, and Shaun was not 
on the list. 


WHEN the first World War broke 

out in August, 1914, he enlisted. 
Shortly afterwards, at the age of 17, 
he was in the battle of Mons. He 


was wounded, but recovered and 
served throughout the whole of the 
war, winding up in Greece. He re- 
ceived five decorations. 

He returned to London flat broke, 
sold a few brooms and then secured 
a job as an accountant in Africa, 
where he stayed with his mahogany, 
monkey skins and native prints for 
four years. 

He was also married in the mean- 
time to a pretty girl whom he calls 
“Flick.” (Flick is still with him 
after thirty-five years of marriage, 
and she sometimes wonders why.) 

At that time he was bitten by the 
travel bug and went to Algiers, to 
run a travel agency. He was em- 
ployed as a correspondent with the 
American Express Company for 
eight winters and enjoyed the sum- 
mers in Paris. 

During this period he spent some 
time with American Express in Paris 
and London as well as with Thomas 
Cook & Son, doubled for a while 
in films and appeared on the stage 
in London and Paris (he’s still a 
ham actor). 

He was picked up by the present 
vice-president of American Express, 
Walter Rundle, in the Ravine of 
Monkeys near Algiers, and Mr. 
Rundle suggested that Shaun come 
to the U.S. That was in 1929. 


HE emigrated to the U.S. with his 

wife in 1930, and after taking 
out several cruises for American 
Express the depression hit him hard. 
However, American Express was 
Lind enoveh to get him a job in the 
North African department of the 
French Line. At last Shaun came 
to a rest—for a time. 

He stayed with the French Line 


Condensed from The Traves Agent, New York 
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from 1930-39 until he was caught 
in London by the Second World 
War in 1939. He returned to the 
U.S. 


At the capitulation of France he 
joined the Royal Air Force in the 
States and shipped airplanes and 
parts to the British and later, the 
American armies. For these services 
he was also decorated. 

When the war ended, Shaun was 
about to return to the French Line, 
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but his friend, TWA’s Dave 
Midgely, decided that Shaun ought 
to get into the air business. So he 
became TWA’s agency manager in 
Paris. 

A couple of years later he was 
stricken with a slight illness and re- 
turned to the States on sick leave. 
He got tired of being on TWA’s 
payroll doing nothing and asked Mr. 
Midgely if he would mind his join- 
ing the Irish Air Lines and Dave 
ok’d it. 


Wuie with TWA, Shaun was 

seconded to Sabena, the Belgian 
Airlines, for six months, which he 
enjoyed very much. 

The Irish Air Lines did not 
materialise, so Shaun joined his pre- 
sent company, KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, where he has remained 
ever since as Agency Manager of 
the North American division. And 
here he intends to remain for the 
rest of his colourful career. 
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N eccentric man walked into a restaurant and sat down 
at a table. “ What will you have, sir?” asked the waiter. 
The customer shook his head. “ Not a thing,” he replied. 


“Tm not hungry.” 


The waiter stared. “ Then what’s the idea,” he grumbled, 


“of coming in here?” 


The customer shrugged his shoulders. “ It’s very simple,” 
he explained. “ This is my lunch hour.” 


HUSBAND to wife watching TV: “Isn’t science wonder- 
ful! For years we could hear static on the radio—now 


we can see ut!” 
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I pushed back the foliage. . 


. . The tiger’s eyes gleamed 


very close 


We Stalked 


a Man-Eater 


BARRY O’SULLIVAN 


E were finishing our evening 

meal after a day’s skinning 

and curing when news reached 
us that a man-eater had carried off a 
young native—the third in recent 
weeks. The headman himself had 
come in to persuade us to go back 
with him. 

We set out next dawn for the 
village. Our journey took us through 
thick, squat jungle with large 
stretches of dense, man-high jungle 
grass. It was ideal tiger country. 

We arrived late that afternoon to 
find a small compound surrounded 
by a high stockade. We set off at 
once to the scene of the kill. An old 
Sikh accompanied us. He was the 
proud possessor of the only horse 
and an ancient flintlock gun. 

Hearing ahead the sudden bound 
of a heavy animal, we hurried to the 
edge of the river bed, where we saw 
the wet pugmarks of a tiger which, 
even as we watched, died out in the 
hot sand. 

The man-eater had returned. If 
she had not killed, she would be 
hungry. Surrounded by dense 
jungle grass, we were committed to 
an awkward journey back. 

A sudden crackling behind warned 
me that the natives had fired the 
undergrowth. The old Sikh swore it 


was our only chance of getting out 
alive, as the man-eater would even 
now be circling, seeking her oppor- 
tunity to waylay us. 

There appeared a chance we 
might find her that afternoon in a 
belt of lush green jungle where she 
had been seen previously. W_ laid 
our plans while returning down our 
self-made fire track to the village. 

Here the excitement was immense. 
They had never before been willing 
to give me bullocks for bait, super- 
stitiously fearing the vengeance of 
the tiger. Now they reasoned that 
if she attacked while they happened 
to be driving their herd through the 
jungle, that would be a different 
matter. Our request, therefore, met 
with approval. 


SHORTLY after midday we made our 

way towards this green belt. I 
travelled in the headman’s bullock 
cart, standing in the back, the better 
to see. The old Sikh brought up 
the rear on horseback, while a dozen 
villagers drove our forty cattle just 
ahead. This left us free to watch 
our rear, as she would probably stalk 
us upwind from behind. 

We had covered scarcely a mile 
and a half when a piercing cry from 
behind stampeded our cattle and 


Condensed from The Field 
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I landed on my back in the long 
grass, having somersaulted over the 
back of the cart, which had disap- 
peared from view. 

No second warning was needed 
that the man-eater had scared the 
horse behind us and must now be 
only a few paces off. I scrambled to 
my fect, out of breath, and caught 
hold of a branch of the nearest tree. 

None of our party was in sight. I 
turned and looked over my shoulder 
and there, not ten paces away, stood 
the tigress looking up at me. I hung 
on helpless, able neither to climb nor 
shoot. But I realised, staring back 
at her, that she, too, was put out, 
being thwarted in the very act of 
making her kill. 

If I dropped, I knew instinctively 
she would come for me, but, for the 
moment, she seemed undecided. 
Presently, she turned and moved off 
majestically in the direction of the 
herd. 

A few minutes later the old Sikh 
rode back, swearing at his narrow 
escape and evidently concerned for 
me. He had glanced round and 
caught her in the act of stalking him 
a few paces behind. Immediately 
he had spurred his horse, escaping 
in the nick of time. 


WE hurried forward towards our 
scattered herd, and, seizing the 
first bullock we came upon, secured 
him by the foot to a small tree, later 
treating two others likewise. We 
then drove the remainder home- 
wards, the scared natives making as 
much noise as they could. 
We gave the tigress until four 
o'clock to make her kill. The 





, appointed time found us moving in 


single file along the line we had 
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taken that morning. The first bul- 
lock was grazing peacefully; the 
second was standing unperturbed. 

We pushed through the last blades 
of grass and entered the small clear- 
ing in which the third had been tied; 
to our dismay, we saw the wretched 
animal hanging as if strangled from 
the tree. 

Cursing ourselves for not having 
tied it properly like the others, we 
moved further round to see with 
astonishment that its quarters had 
been torn wide open, and we noted 
the familiar tooth- and claw-marks 
on its neck. Realising that she was 
probably close by and might at any 
moment return, we hurried off to 
cut poles for the machan. 


HALF-AN-HouR later we were again 

approaching the kill, when, see- 
ing a movement in the grass ahead, 
we instantly froze on discerning the 
partly-screened head of the tigress. 

Instinctively, I raised my heavy 
double-barrelled gun, but realised 1t 
would be madness, with only the 
sloping top of her head visible, to 
risk wounding her in such vegeta- 
tion—the perfect hunting ground 
for tiger and the most awkward 
from our point of view. 

Motioning my four men up the 
nearby tree, I moved cautiously to- 
wards the spot where we had seen 
the tigress. She turned, however, 
before I saw her and was instantly 
spotted by the natives. 

She was only a cricket-pitch away. 
It was impossible to build a proper 
machan. I picked up the small 


emergency leather seat and collected 
the lowest native, who was clinging 
to the tree like a Kolaa bear only a 














WE STALKED 


few feet above ground. We moved 
left round past the dead bullock to a 
young sapling. 

The shouts and gesticulations of 
the natives meanwhile denoted the 
whereabouts of the tigress and cov- 
ered the noise of our movements. 
Annoyed at being disturbed, she 
appeared unwilling to go away. 


My man had scarcely secured the 

seat in the tree when the head- 
man rattled up in his cart. This 
final clatter scared the tigress out of 
sight. I climbed up and sent them 
all back to the village fearing that 
every moment’s delay might dissuade 
her from returning. 

The seat was none too comfort- 
able, as the rough rope cut into my 
thighs. It swayed annoyingly round 
the bole of the tree whenever I made 
the slightest movement. 

My legs hung suspended only ten 
feet above ground—too close for my 
peace of mind, as I knew that a tiger 
can jump up to twenty feet. 

Thick foliage obscured all view of 
the dead bullock. My clothes were 
damp with sweat and a chill breeze 
stirred the leaves. I saw with dis- 
may that the tree was crawling with 
ants. The sun went down and a 
great stillness pervaded the jungle. 
I sat motionless as my smallest 
movement disturbed the leaves. 

It must have been after ten 
o'clock. What little moon there was 
scarcely rose above the trees. There 


ee \ 


A MAN-EATER jI 


had not been a sound, when, glanc- 
ing down from the sky, I saw the 
tigress standing at the far side of the 
clearing. 

The dark outline of her slinky 
body stood out clearly as she crossed 
to the tree which the natives had 
climbed that afternoon. She 
stretched up and sniffed the bark. 
She then came over towards the kill, 
and I waited for her to start her 
meal. But there was no sound, and 
she disappeared from view. 


A FEw minutes later she reappeared 

among the shadows on the far 
side of the pool—but I had only a 
fleeting glimpse of her. She seemed 
worried and suspicious. I began to 
be anxious lest she finally just sniffed 
the dead bullock and made off. 

A few minutes later, she again 
appeared coming directly to the kill. 
I gave her time to get there, then, 
quickly throwing my legs back 
round the tree, I pushed aside the 
foliage. The same instant her eyes 
gleamed very close, directly below, 
and the report of my heavy gun 
mingled with her roar. 

As the smoke cleared, I saw her 
lying a few feet from the tree. She 
was bleeding from the neck and 
looked dead. Making certain doubly 
sure, I lowered my gun and clam- 
bered down beside her. She 
appeared a fine specimen. The first 
bullet, entering her mouth, had torn 
a large rent in the side of her neck. 


© man has ever forgiven any woman for saying that he 


bored her. 


—STEPHEN GWYNNE. 


Economy: A form of thrift that is easiest to practise when 


you are broke. 
y 
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Never 


ERE are more statues to people 
who never lived than is gene- 
rally realised. 

Popeye the Sailorman only comes 
to life on the screen or in the 
children’s comic, yet there is a 
statue in his honour in Crystal City, 
Texas. 

This is a great spinach-growing 
area. Because of that the citizens 
thought of paying this tribute to his 
fame. 


]N 1950 the Netherlanders unveiled 
a statue to something that never 
happened. Because thousands of 
American tourists each year asked 
where the legendary boy put his 
finger to the leaking dyke, the 
Tourist Association erected a bronze 
statue at Spearndam, near Haarlem. 
In 1873 the American authoress, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, published her 
beok, Hans Brinker and the Silver 
Skates, telling the story of the 
brave little boy. It is all fiction. 
Since then an increasing number 
of people have believed that several 
centuries ago a little Haarlem boy 
saw water trickling through a small 
hole in a dyke. There was no one 
to warn, so he put his finger in the 
ho'e until help arrived. 
As no one turned up, the little 
boy remained there all night. For 


That little boy in Holland never held back the leaking dyke 


Statues to People Who 


Lived 


twelve hours or so he held back the 
water. When found next morning he 
was dead, but the dyke had held 
and the town was saved. 

The Netherlanders have quoted 
historical and scientific evidence to 
prove that it is a myth, but almost 
everyone wishes to believe in the 
brave little boy. 


DPvrRING the 1939-45 war a statue 

was erected at Camden, Maine, 
to Captain Hanson Gregory. The 
statue was really to honour the 
doughnut, which he was supposed 
to have invented. Some say that all 
he did was to embellish the dough- 
nut with a hole. 

We find in the Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, a statue to Burns’ Tam 
o’ Shanter. This is the work of a 
Scottish sculptor, James Thom, 
some time before 1837. The statue 
was taken to Philadelphia in 1877. 


BeEsIvE the road near Los Angeles, 

the replica of the man who 
jerked the world’s first ice-cream 
soda dangles from the imitation of 
a gibbet. 

This soda-jerker was killed in a 
road accident, and the memorial was 
erected to encourage other motorists 
to be more careful. 


Paul Bunyan, the legendary 
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r Monument to the Potato 

i Ona spring day in 1719, an Irish immigrant carefully dropped a 
1 small seed in a field at Derry, New Hampshire, and the first 
( white potato was planted in North America. 

Now—237 years later—plans are under way to erect a lasting 
memorial to the white (or “ Irish”) potato. 

The field is on the Murdock farm near West Running Brook, 
owned by Mrs. Caroline Murdock White, whose ancestors settled on 
the land. 

There has never been a permanent shrine to the potato, so the 
U.S. National Potato Shrine Committee was organised last Decem- 
ber “to promote plans for a memorial to the U.S. potato industry 

» at the site of America’s first potato-field—Derry N.H.” 

nM In 1719, the Rev. James MacGregor led a flock of sixteen Irish 
rt emigrant families to Derry (New Hampshire), bringing with him a 
i 

1 package of seed potatoes. The settlers planted a two-and-a-half-acre 


H clearing, and the following winter potatoes kept them alive. 
1 —Evening Herald. 
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American tree-feller, is the subject It typifies the hardships of the 
of a monument at Bemidji, Minne- early mail carriers, who had to take 
sota, with another of Blue Babe, his the mails in relays over 2,000 miles 
ox. These statues stand 18 feet high. from Kansas to the West Coast. 

In Iowa, a statue was erected in Who knows the identity of the 
honour of an apple tree. According first man to make red-currant jelly? 
to the story, this tree in 1852 The French believe the first jelly 
seemed to be dead and its owner was made in 1364 by Perrin 
debated when to chop it down. Be- Lamonthe; in 1937 they erected, at 
fore he got round to that chore, Velaines-en-Barrois, an obelisk to 
shoats appeared on the tree. The his memory. Some doubt whether he 
new branches yield apples different existed or, if he did, whether he 
from any in Iowa. ever tasted red-currant jelly. 


A Mr. Hiatt cultivated the tree. a a a 
He made a fortune from his apples raat i. in a aan 
and out of gratitude erected a statue _ ™Ore myt * eee e 
—a granite column—to the tree on COUNTTY- Probably that Bay f a 
which his fortune was founded. she has a rich heritage of story, 

song and poem in which appear 

JN the far West one of the most great national characters now famous 
prominent fictitious characters im- the world over. 

mortalised by art is Robert Eggles- _ To many of these the French 

ton’s “Circuit Rider”. This bronze have put up statues. In the Jardin 

statue of a rider on a flagging horse des Plantes, in Paris, we may see a 

is in Salem, Oregon. statue of St. Pierre’s Paul et 
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Virgina. Many years ago the 
people of Les Saintes Maries erected 
a statue to Mistral’s Mrreiile. 

In Auch, in the South of France, 
is a life-size monument to Dumas’ 
Three Musketeers. 

Anthelme Brillat-Savaria was one 
of the most famous French writers 


on gastronomy, and for years after 
his death it was the custom to use 
his tombstone to “honour ” 
of his favourite recipes. 

A new recipe was placed on his 
grave each morning. The practice 
fell into disuse, but was revived 
some years ago. 


some 





What Tonic ? 


"Tuere’s no such thing as a tonic. Tonics died with the 
doctor’s top hat, with his brougham and his groom. 
They went out with the leech and the alternative. They 
have no place in modern medical ireatment. 
As to the favourite flavours in that “ good strong tonic ”: 
Iron is good for anemia, but the dose in the average 
tonic is far too small. No use at all if you are not anzmic. 
Quinine is used for malaria, but has little other purpose. 
Hypophosphites : an extraordinary idea dating from the 
days when someone discovered a small amount of phos- 
phorus in the brain and wildly imagined that by taking 
more phosphorus one would get more brainy. 


—Family Doctor. 


QNE of the mysteries of life is how the boy who wasn’t 
good enough to marry the daughter can be the father ‘ 
of the smartest grandchild in the world. 


Two letters George Bernard Shaw wrote to Bernard Falk, 
a former editor of this newspaper, will be sold at 


Christie’s. 


In one, Shaw describes his method of writing. 

“T think my stuff out as fully as I can before I put it 
on paper. I write it in shorthand and I revise the typed 
transcript carefully before sending it to the printer. I 
correct the proof with equal care and then read one revise 
to check my corrections. Anycne whose work is not good 
enough after this much revision is not naturally qualified 
for the literary profession.” 

—BroMLEY Aszott in the Sunday Dispatch. 
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OW many people could name— 

without stopping to think 


hard (or without searching in 
reference books!)—the authors of 
Ireland’s most important historical 
work, The Annals of the Four 
Masters? They were, of course, 
members of the Franciscan Order. 
And their names? Michael O’Clery, 
Peregrine O’Clery, Conary O’Clery 
and Peregrine O’Duigenan. 

The great work, covering a 
period of 444 years, is in a sense a 
contemporary record—many of the 
later events occurred during the 
lives of the compilers. Beginning 
with the year 1171 and ending with 
1616, it was written in the remark- 
ably short time of four years—1632 
to 1636—at the convent of the 
Brothers of Donegal. 

An introduction to the Annals, 
under the heading “ Testimonials ”, 
states the names of the books and 
manuscripts from which. the record 
was compiled. There is also a 
guarantee of authenticity. As an 
indication of the faithfulness of the 
work, the “ Testimonials” are 
signed by the superior of the con- 
vent and two monks and bear the 
counter-signature of O’Donnell, 
Prince of Tyrconnell. 

Owen Connellan, who translated 
the Annals into English from the 
original Irish, was historiographer to 
George IV and William IV and one 
of the best Irish scholars of his day. 


They were published in Dublin by 
Bryan Geraghty in 1846. 


MicHarE, O’Ccery, the principal 

author of the Annals, was a 
Donegal man, born about 1520. His- 
torical knowledge was in _ his 
blood. He came of a family that had 
been for centuries hereditary his- 
torians to the Princes of Tyrconnell. 

As a youth, he entered the monas- 
tery of the Irish Franciscans at 
Louvain. His skill as a writer and 
his wide historical knowledge caught 
the attention of the learned Father 
Hugh Ward, also a Donegal man, 
who was a lecturer at the Irish 
College. 

Inspired by the enthusiasm of 
Father Ward, O’Clery returned to 
Ireland with the object of rescuing 
the scattered annals and antiquities 
of his country before they became 
forever lost. For many years he col- 
lected manuscripts and other mate- 
rial which he sent to Louvain. These 
formed the basis for a number of 
historical works published by Father 
Ward. 

Shortly before the death of Hugh 
Ward, O’Clery began compiling the 
Annals of the Four Masters. After 
this he returned to Louvain, where 
he published a Vocabulary of the 
Irish Language. He died about 1643. 

Other works undertaken by 
Michael O’Clery and Hugh Ward 
C Dedxeutnindndntntnbadsdnenpubsbsdsinestziststa( 
i ACCORDING to the laws of the 
Y Ancient Irish a fine or com- 
1 pensation was required either in 
}( value or in person as @ repara- 
Ht tion for crimes or injuries. This 
{ fine was called an eraic or eric. 
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are believed to exist in some con- 
tinental collections. 

The Annals, from which a short 
extract is given below, are not 


written in a popular style but a 
knowledge of them is essential to 
every serious student of Irish his- 
tory. 








The Best Man Among Them 





FFELIM, son of Cathal Crovdearg, 

marched with his forces eastward 
into Brefney again O'Reilly, to be 
revenged for his ward and kinsman, 
Teige O’Conor. 

They remained a night encamped 
at Fiodhuach, of Moy Rein. The 
abbot was not at home on that night, 
and the church of Fiodhuach being 
unroofed, a party of the soldiers 
burned the tents and huts which 
were erected in the inside without 
the permission of their leaders, and 
the alumnus of the abbot was 
smothered. 

The abbot himself came the fol- 
lowing day, very much incensed 
and enraged at the death of his 
alumnus, and demanded his craic 
from O’Conor, who answered that 
he would grant him his own de- 
mand. 

“My demand,” said the abbot, 
“is that the best man among you 
be given up as an eraic for my 
alumnus.” 

“That person,” said O’Conor, 
“is Manus, son of Murtogh 
Muimnagh.” 

“I am not, indeed,” replied 
Manus, “but the chief commander 


2... @ 


““T shall not part with you,” said 
the abbot, “ until I obtain my eraic.” 


The party after that marched out 
of town, and the abbot having fol- 
lowed them, they proceeded to 
Ath-na-Cuire, on the river Geire- 
thign, but the flood so overflowed 
its banks that they could not 
cross it. 

In order to pass over they broke 
up the chapel house of St. John the 
Baptist, which was adjacent to the 
ford, and placed the timber across 
the river. 

Manus, son of Murtogh, went into 
the house, accompanied by Conor, 
son of Cormac Mac Dermott, and 
while Manus was giving directions 
to the man who was on the top of the 
house stripping the roof, he pointed 
up his sword and said, “ There is 
the nail which prevents the beam 
from falling ”; and on saying so, the 
top rafter of the house fell on his 
head, which it smashed, and killed 
him on the spot. 

He was buried on the outside of 
the door of the church of Fiodhuach, 
and three times the full of the king’s 
bell of money were given as an offer- 
ing for his soul, and also thirty 
steeds. 

So it was thus that the abbot of 
St. Caillin obtained an eraic for his 
alumnus. 

—Annals of the Four Masters. 

















Dick Daley is proud to live 
near the “ Stockyards ” 
where he was born 


The 
Fighting Mayor 
of Chicago 


JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN 


OR twenty-four years, the 

Chicago mayoralty has been 

controlled by the Democratic 
organisation. 

In 1955 the Republican organisa- 
tion, which is no better and no 
worse but is less successful, nomi- 
nated Robert E. Merriam, a young 
Democratic reformer who had 
turned on the Democrats. 

For the first time in years, the 
Democratic organisation faced a 
serious threat. 

The attacks upon the Democratic 
machine, and its struggle under 
siege, make a good case history in 
American municipal politics. 


Tue blueprint of the machine is 
simple. In each of the city’s fifty 
wards, Democratic voters elect a 
ward committeeman. These ififty 
committeemen, together with the 
suburban committeemen, comprise 
the county central committee. 
Each committeeman runs the 
party in his ward. Each ward is 
divided into precincts, about eighty 
to a ward—4,157 precincts in the 
city. The committeeman appoints a 
captain for each precinct. In the 


end, the fortunes of the party of 
Jefferson depend upon the precinct 
captain. 

The captain is the man a citizen 
telephones if the garbage isn’t col- 
lected or a dead tree needs cutting 
down. The City Hall government 
is remote; the precinct captain lives 
down the street. He is the govern- 
ment. 

The groundwork for the machine 
was laid by Anton Cermak, who 
was elected mayor in 1931 and soon 
was shot at Roosevelt’s side. ‘The 
machine was built by Mayor Ed 
Kelly and his county chairman, Pat 
Nash. 

Jacob Arvey, an astute lawyer, 
became county chairman in 1946. 
He persuaded Kelly to step aside, 
and nominated for mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly, an honest business- 
man. 

Mayor Kennelly held himself 
above politics, refusing leadership. 
The machine was stopped on dead 
centre. 


PDEMocraTS who wanted to im- 
prove the machine from within, 
began casting about for a new 
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written in a popular style but a 
knowledge of them is essential to 
every serious student of Irish his- 
tory. 








The Best Man Among Them 








FFELm, son of Cathal Crovdearg, 

marched with his forces eastward 
into Brefney again O'Reilly, to be 
revenged for his ward and kinsman, 
Teige O’Conor. 

They remained a night encamped 
at Fiodhuach, of Moy Rein. The 
abbot was not at home on that night, 
and the church of Fiodhuach being 
unroofed, a party of the soldiers 
burned the tents and huts which 
were erected in the inside without 
the permission of their leaders, and 
the alumnus of the abbot was 
smothered. 

The abbot himself came the fol- 
lowing day, very much incensed 
and enraged at the death of his 
alumnus, and demanded his eraic 
from O’Conor, who answered that 
he would grant him his own de- 
mand 


“My demand,” said the abbot, 
“is that the best man among you 
be given up as am eraic for my 
alumnus.” 

“That person,” said O’Conor, 
“is Manus, son of Murtogh 
Muimnagh.” 

“I am not, indeed,” replied 
Manus, “but the chief commander 
is ” 


““T shall not part with you,” said 
the abbot, “ until I obtain my eraic.” 
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The party after that marched out 
of town, and the abbot having fol- 
lowed them, they proceeded to 
Ath-na-Cuire, on the river Geire- 
thign, but the flood so overflowed 
its banks that they could not 
cross it. 

In order to pass over they broke 
up the chapel house of St. John the 
Baptist, which was adjacent to the 
ford, and placed the timber across 
the river. 

Manus, son of Murtogh, went into 
the house, accompanied by Conor, 
son of Cormac Mac Dermott, and 
while Manus was giving directions 
to the man who was on the top of the 
house stripping the roof, he pointed 
up his sword and said, “ There is 
the nail which prevents the beam 
from falling ”; and on saying so, the 
top rafter of the house fell on his 
head, which it smashed, and killed 
him on the spot. 

He was buried on the outside of 
the door of the church of Fiodhuach, 
and three times the full of the king’s 
bell of money were given as an offzr- 
ing for his soul, and also thirty 
steeds. 

So it was thus that the abbot of 
St. Caillin obtained an eraic for his 
alumnus. 

—Annals of the Four Masters. 
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Dick Daley is proud to live 
near the “ Stockyards” 
where he was born 


The 
Fighting Mayor 
of Chicago 


JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN 


OR twenty-four years, the 

Chicago mayoralty has been 

controlled by the Democratic 
organisation. 

In 1955 the Republican organisa- 
tion, which is no better and no 
worse but is less successful, nomi- 
nated Robert E. Merriam, a young 
Democratic reformer who had 
turned on the Democrats. 

For the first time in years, the 
Democratic organisation faced a 
serious threat. 

The attacks upon the Democratic 
machine, and its struggle under 
siege, make a good case history in 
American municipal politics. 


THE blueprint of the machine is 
simple. In each of the city’s fifty 
wards, Democratic voters elect a 
ward committeeman. These fifty 
committeemen, together with the 
suburban committeemen, comprise 
the county central committee. 
Each committeeman runs the 
party in his ward. Each ward is 
divided into precincts, about eighty 
to a ward—4,157 precincts in the 
city. The committeeman appoints a 
captain for each precinct. In the 


end, the fortunes of the party of 
Jefferson depend upon the precinct 
captain. 

The captain is the man a citizen 
telephones if the garbage isn’t col- 
lected or a dead tree needs cutting 
down. The City Hall government 
is remote; the precinct captain lives 
down the street. He is the govern- 
ment. 

The groundwork for the machine 
was laid by Anton Cermak, who 
was elected mayor in 1931 and soon 
was shot at Roosevelt’s side. ‘The 
machine was built by Mayor Ed 
Kelly and his county chairman, Pat 
Nash. 

Jacob Arvey, an astute lawyer, 
became county chairman in 1946. 
He persuaded Kelly to step aside, 
and nominated for mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly, an honest business- 
man. 

Mayor Kennelly held himself 
above politics, refusing leadership. 
The machine was stopped on dead 
centre. 


DEMocrats who wanted to im- 
prove the machine from within, 
began casting about for a new 
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leader. In 1953 they backed Richard 
J. Daley, a ward committeeman, 
and he was elected county chairman. 

Mayor Kennelly announced his 
candidacy for a third term. In many 
respects he had made a good record, 
but he had disappointed many 
people besides the machine leaders. 
His critics said he thought first of 
the great State Street merchants 
and neglected the neighbourhoods. 
Labour leaders thought he did not 
understand them. He had alienated 
Negroes. 

Perhaps the most telling argument 
against him was that he received 57 
per cent. of the votes in 1947, but 
only 54 per cent. four years later. 

Convinced that Kennelly could 
not win, the Democrats received 
him coldly. Then they voted to sup- 
port Dick Daley, their chairman, 
for mayor. 

Kennelly said he would fight for 
the nomination. Only two commit- 
teemen joined him. His strategists 
strove to set up an organisation in 
every ward. Some of their ward 
leaders were businessmen or club- 
women attracted to what Kennelly 
called his “crusade.” Others were 
minor politicians. Kennelly himself, 
a tall, white-haired man, after eight 
years of reigning quietly, suddenly 
came to life. The “new fighting 
Kennelly ” surprised everyone. 

Every newspaper endorsed him. 
Their attacks on Daley were merci- 
less. In the newspapers and on tele- 
vision, Kennelly’s campaign was. 
going fine. But in the wards his 
organisation was weak, his meetings 
small. 


Wart of the machine, and its can- 
didate, Dick Daley? Being a 


machine man, Daley inspired zeal 
in precinct captains. Yet good- 
government people could not object 
to him; he never had been touched 
by scandal. Labour liked him. He 
had twenty-eight years in politics 
and government behind him, and he 
was expert in both fields. Finally, 
he was an Irish Catholic and he was 
running in the largest Catholic arch- 
diocese in the country. 

Daley is five feet eight, but seems 
even shorter because of his chunky 
torso. He is almost overpoweringly 
Irish. He has a ruddy complexion, 
wide-set blue eyes, a high broad 
forehead. He wears dark hand- 
finished suits, polished black shoes, 
a white pocket handkerchief. He is 
affable, smart and fast-thinking. 

For a man who has spent so 
many years in the company of 
rough-and-tumble politicians, he 
sometimes seems incredibly guile- 
less. He has a wide-eyed way of 
talking in public about the sanctity 
of the American home; cynical poli- 
ticians are surprised to learn that 
he believes the homilies he utters. 


‘THE goods of Daley’s political trade 

are his humble boyhood, his wide 
personal acquaintance, his loyalty to 
his friends. His father was a sheet- 
metal worker. 

Daley worked his way through 
law school. Campaigning, he lost no 
opportunity to state that he had 
seven children and lived at 3536 
South Lowe Avenue near the Stock- 
yards where he was born. Kennelly, 
also born in this neighbourhood, had 
long since moved away. 

Daley’s humble beginnings some- 
times got in his way. Friends im- 
plored him to quit wearing loud, 
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loose-knotted ties. He used the 
English language cruelly. During the 
campaign, reporters collected Daley- 
isms. Once he began an address, 
“Ladies and gentlemen of the 
League of Women Voters.” 

Daley ran his own campaign. No 
press release could go out without 
his approval. He has denied it, but 
it appeared that his basic strategy 
against Kennelly was to lie low. 
Nonetheless, he was hard at work 
early in the campaign. A friend said, 
“He is doing a lot of work with the 
organisation in the wards—checkin’ 
on *em and recheckin’ on ’em.” 

All over town, Democrats were 
quietly closing ranks. The machine 
asked a liberal congressman who 
had never been close to its bosom 
to help Daley. Its brightest star, 
Adlai Stevenson, came out for Daley. 
Some of Stevenson’s friends feared 
he would hurt himself with inde- 
pendents by doing so. But Stevenson 
liked Daley, esteemed him as a 
party leader and public official, and 
thought he would make a good 
mayor. 

Daley visited every one of the 
fifty wards. His speeches were quiet, 
calm and almost entirely personal. 
He called each of the ward func- 
tionaries by his first name. 


Even in his little jokes he proved 
he knew the neighbourhood. Thus, 
to an audience in the 156th Ward 
he said: 

“There was a fellow who was 
hard of hearing and he had been 
doing a good deal of drinking, so he 
went over to see Doctor Hughes, 
over at 37th and Wallace, and the 
doc told him, ‘ Pat, I’m telling you 
this: if you keep up your drinking, 
you'll lose your hearing.’ Well, the 
fellow came back in a month, and 
he says, ‘ Well, doc, Pll tell you. I 
been enjoying what I been drinking 
so much more than what I been 
hearing that I thought I'd just keep 
on drinking.’ ” 

The audience laughed. They liked 
him. 


ON primary-election day, Daley 

received 369,362 votes and Ken- 
nelly 266,946—a plurality of 102,416. 
It was clear how Daley had won. He 
had carried only twenty-seven wards, 
but in some his plurality was over- 
whelming—13,000 to 1,600 in one 
ward. 

His power was concentrated in 
the heart of the city; it diminished 
out toward the city’s edge, where 
the better residential areas were 
mostly Kennelly’s. 





Worry affects the circulation, the heart, the glands, the 
whole nervous system. I have never known a man who 
died from overwork, but many who died from doubt. 


—Dr. CHARLES Mayo. 


COURTING is the art of chasing each other together, 
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FTER the collapse of our 
illusions, built about the short- 
lived ‘Times of Spain, it was my 
turn to find a job for Noél Conway 
and myself. Up to this neither of us 


; had moved outside Madrid and, 


apart from our natural interest in 
seeing the rest of the country before 
landing in jail, or being repatriated, 
the heat at Madrid was getting just 
a little too much for us. 

Unwisely, perhaps, the money at 

our disposal up to this time had 
gone on pensién bills, large quanti- 
é ties of cream and strawberries, and 
iD liquid refreshments. 
i We had learned in Madrid how 
and what to drink, in a civilised, 
continental fashion. But it had cost 
us money. And by the time I set 
about looking for a job we had a 
pension bill to pay, and an urgent 
need for light, summer clothing. We 
had left Ireland in tweeds and 
woollens and we had neglected to 
provide ourselves with light cottons 
for a tropical summer. 


AT that time Don Luis A. Bolin 

was Director-General of the 
Spanish State Tourist Department. 
Don Luis was the man who flew 
Franco from the Canary Islands to 
Tetuan in July, 1936, at the begin- 





A tour of Spain that cost nothing 


How We Got a Job 
in Madrid 


REX MAC GALL 


ning of the Spanish Civil War. He 
was also somewhat more than a 
Press correspondent during the 
critical war years in London. | 
found him to be extremely likable, 
and was relieved to discover that he 
spoke English fluently. 

My proposition was that, given a 
little “ help” from the tourist de- 
partment, Noél Conway and I would 
like to tour Spain and write about 
its tourist attractions for papers back 
home, in the U.S.A. and in Britain; 
and that we would collaborate on a 
book. 

The Spanish régime just then was 
suffering in proud silence from the 
U.N.O. boycott, and the withdrawal 
of diplomatic representatives from 
Madrid. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment was trying desperately to 
expand tourism so as to get foreign 
capital to help buy wheat and other 
essentials. 

After a few days Noél and I were 
told that the Spanish State Tourist 
Department liked the idea, and, be- 
tween us, we divided the country, 
worked out a timetable, received 
letters of introduction to local tourist 
chiefs and managers of tourist hotels, 
and a small personal allowance. 

As soon as we got the money, we 
paid our bills, re-equipped ourcward- 
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robe, made an appointment in 
Madrid for the autumn, promised to 
maintain contact, and left for our 
respective destinations. 


WE were to do two trips each. 

Noél’s trips took in the interest- 
ing country in a fring around 
Madrid, and the Costa brava down 
to Valencia, including a stay in the 
Balearic Isles. Mine covered Galicia, 
Asturias, the Basque country 
(briefly, the north)—and Andalusia, 
excluding Estramaduras, which I 
was sorry to have missed because of 
its associations with the conquista- 
dores who followed Columbus to 
America, and gave Spain the world’s 
quickest-gained and richest empire 
ever. 

As I travelled, I studied Spanish 
with an enthusiastic intensity that 
would have won me high honours at 
school, for I had an idea that upon 
my speed in acquiring it depended 
our next jobs. 

It seemed more than likely that, 
if properly handled, the first victory 
could be used to achieve a second. 
After all, we had a foot on the 
premises of turismo; why not jobs 
inside ? 

From time to time I wrote Don 
Luis, keeping him in touch with my 
progress. Then I suggested that, on 
completion of our trips, we could, 
perhaps, be found further employ- 
ment, steady work, in turtsmo? 

Our journalistic training and com- 
mand of English would, surely, be 
an advantage in the preparation of 
bulletins and brochures? Don Luis 
seemed to like the idea; yes, it 
would be considered when we 
returned. 


Unfortunately, Noél’s money ran 
out. He had got to Madrid sooner 
than expected and waiting for my 
return had been costly. He had left 
Madrid, he wrote, heading for 
Tangier as a last desperate bid. 

I had not warned him of my 
scheme, as there was nothing definite 
in it. He was, of course, working on 
the assumption that now it. was his 
turn to get a job. 


BACK in Madrid to see the Spanish 

capital at its best in the autumn, 
I heard from Don Luis that the 
answer was “Yes”. The job offered 
was that of official translator; and 
the pay, for 1946, was good for 
Spain: nearly £20 per month. As 
my pension cost about half that, I 
should not complain. 

By that time—a couple of months 
—I had a fair enough working 
knowledge of the language; I could 
read it, understand the gist of what 
was being said, and make myself 
understood. 

But my real study of the language 
began when, with a large dictionary 
beside me, I worked hard to hold 
down the job. However, within six 
months I was made to understand 
that I had made the grade. 

The moral in all this is that, apart 
from good health, the greatest asset 
of the Irishman abroad is a hard 
neck. There are far more rogues 
abroad than at home, and the com- 
petition is stern. However, if you 
have done a spell in the Army, your 
constitution and your neck should 
reach the required hardness. 

Many articles on the attractions 
of Spain have appeared under my 
name in the Irish, British and 
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American Press, so my conscience is 
clear. Those articles were not merely 
tourist puffs; they were sincere, 
written with enthusiasm about a 
people and an area which still holds 
me under a spell. 

The book? I know enough about 
the country and its peoples, now, to 
make the task seem far more difficult 
than when I had taken a superficial 
glance at it. And, through lack of 
practice, my neck has become soiter. 





Noét’s neck was hard enough, 

fortunately, when he landed in 
Tangier, and he was soon working 
for RCA-Radio (Communications) 
there, and earning dollars. And he 
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held the post until word came of the 
death of his father, a distinguished 
Dublin journalist. So he returned 
home. 

3e had already done some spade- 
work on my behalf, and soon after 
getting married in July, 1947, | 
moved to Tangier to work for the 
same company, stuck Tangier for 
two years, tried to form a trade 
union among the European em- 
ployees, failed, and returned to 
Dublin with a wife, a child, very 
little money saved, no job, no house, 
dim prospects .. . 

But we had made the grade. The 
neck had been hardened consider- 
ably by the inter-continental venture. 


2 


MacLeod’s Reeler! 


H4V!Nc noticed that his Scottish guide went bareheaded 


in all sorts of weather, the Dublin sportsman made hin 
a gift of a fur cap, the kind that has the heavy ear flaps fo: 


extra warmth. 


On his next visit to the Highlands he asked the old Scot 


how he liked the cap. 


“TI hae not wore it since the accident,” was the gloomy 


reply. 


“What accident?” queried his benefactor. 
“Jock MacLeod offered to buy me a drink,” sighed the 
guide, “and I didna hear him.” 


ERE is a big business thought put into simple language 
by Henry Ford, who made a strict rule that promotion 
must be for merit and never for seniority alone. 

“ There are two ways in making yourself stand out from 
the crowd. One is by having a job so big you can go home 
before the bell rings if you want to. The other is by finding 
so much to do that you must stay after the others have 
gone. The one who enjoys the former once took advantage 


of the latter.” 


—Efficiency Magazine. 























Whether it’s the Derby or the Grand National, Vincent 
O’Brien has the secret of success 


Winning Horses at 
His Command 


RICHARD 


Fb night before Quare Times 
won the Grand National, I was 
in the Adelphi Hotel, Liver- 

ool. 

I had an appointment with 
Bryan Marshall at eight o'clock. 
The hall-porter rang his room, but 
there was no answer. We paged him 
throughout the hotel. No response. 
We repeated this procedure at 
intervals for about forty-five min- 
utes without success. 


| was surprised, for Bryan is 

nothing if not punctual—even the 
night before the National. Then I 
had an idea. “ Would you ring Mr. 
Vincent O’Brien’s suite, please?” I 
asked the porter. He did so, and I 
took the call in a booth in the lobby. 
Mrs. O’Brien answered the phone. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ Bryan is here, 
but at the moment we’re running 
through the complete films of the 
last_ three Grand Nationals. Pat 
laafie, Dave Dick and Fred Winter 
are watching as well.” 

The incident is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the down-to-the-last-detail 
way in which this man Vincent 
O’Brien works; it sums up the secret 
of his phenomenal success. 


POLLOCK 





RE there lessons to be learned 
from the running of previous 

Nationals? Of course there are. 
Who knows what small thing, 
observed by that keen-eyed band in 
that darkened room in the Adelphi 
Hotel, may have been responsible 
for O’Brien winning his third con- 
secutive National ? 

As it happened, Pat Taaffe and 
Quare Times were the conquering 
heroes; but it might just as easily 
have been Bryan Marshall on Early 
Mist, Dave Dick on Royal Tan, or 
Fred Winter on Oriental Way. 

To Vincent O’Brien, no race is 


Condensed from Sunday Express 
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a As a Jockey Sees Him i 
1 ARTIN Mo tony, that great jockey, has known Vincent O’Brien % 
= and all the O’Brien family simce they grew up as lads together {3 
4 tn and around Mallow, Co. Cork. i 
rH Martin it was who shared with him two of his greatest earliest 1% 
= successes—those thrilling victories of Haiton’s Grace in the 1949 2 
¢ and 1950 Irish Cesarewitch. Martin it was, also, who rode against a 
It him in two of Cottage Rake’s Gold Cups. | 
2 “Vincent O’Brien,” he told me, “is the trainer of the century. f 
}t There can be no question of it. ~ 
at “ There has never been a trainer to touch him, as regards getting 4 
a a horse in the finest possible fettle for The Day—and I wonder will 3 
there ever be, again? H 
Ht “What's more—and I think this is even more remarkable—it 1 
a doesn’t matter what the rece is. It can be the Derby, or it can be 3 
| the Grand National. Every race comes the same to him.” ~ 
H —STEPHEN WADE in the Empire News. i 
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just a casual affair, in which horse 
and jockey take their chance with 
the rest. To hirh, the race is a battle 
—to be won. He lays his plans of 
conquest as methodically and as 
meticulously as a general launching 
an offensive. 

He gives himself and his charges 
the maximum opportunity of vic- 
tory. His animals are turned out in 
as fine shape as hard “ drilling ” 
can make them. His jockeys have 
detailed riding instructions which 
they are expected to carry out 
exactly. 


Vincent O’BRIEN, had he not 

emerged in the last five years as 
perhaps the greatest N.H. trainer of 
all time, might well in other cir- 
cumstances have become a great 
general. He has the Montgomery 
organising genius and unshakable 
temperament. 

Watch him directing operations of 
his string at a morning work-out at 
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his superbly equipped headquarters 
in the centre of Tipperary’s Golden 
Vale as I did—and you'll see what 
I mean. 

There he is, the man himself, in 
riding mac and cap, as the feathery- 
light mountain rain drifts across 
from Slieve na Mon or the Galtees 
—a small, mighty figure. 

Like all born leaders, he never 
gets ruffled, never raises his voice. 
He merely states, quietly, what is to 
be done. Boyish of face, cherubic 
almost, despite his greying, wavy 
hair, he gives out a feeling of great 
power and inner strength. 


SMOOTHLY runs the machine as his 
hopes come galloping up the 
three-and-a-half-furlong N.H. course 
in miniature which he has laid out 
at Ballydovle House. 
Tos Taaffe and a “ boy ” are rid- 
ing the ‘chasers; young T. P. 
Burns and a partner handle the 
hurdlers. As they come towards us, 














WINNING HORSES 


I focus my race-glasses on them. 
O’Brien by now is at my elbow. He 
makes a few brisk comments: 
“ That’s Royal Tan, the big chest- 
nut on the far side. He goes well 
enough at home, but when you get 
him on a racecourse he runs the 
way he wants to. 

“That’s Quare Times going 
down now . He’s going over 
hurdles this morning to sharpen him 
up a bit...” 

And out strides the great fellow 
himself, a beautiful, rangy bay, 
quality written all over him, with 
the kindliest eye in the world. 


WorK over, we adjourn to the 
lovely morning-room of Bally- 
doyle House, where you can look 
out three ways at the ever-changing 
beauty of the mountains. 
Tea and Australian “ cookies ” 
are served, and we are joined by 
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O’Brien’s gay, attractive, Australian- 
born wife, their two rampaging 
young daughters (ages two and 
three), and jockeys Tos. Taaffe and 
T. P. Burns. 


‘JHE talk switches to the controver- 

sial subject of breeding-lines in 
respect of great steeplechasers. 

“It’s an impossible thing, I 
think,” says O’Brien, “to be hard 
and fast about. Quare Times, by 
Artist’s Son—Lavenco, is well 
enough bred, but some of the other 
good ones haven’t been. 

“Personally, I feel that what 
steeplechasing lacks at the moment 
is a sire of the calibre of Cottage-or 
Steel Po'nt. ’Chasers by either of 
those horses were best when they 
were allowed to mature slowly, and 
if they were, then they would 
develop great hardiness, courage, 
and a turn of speed.” 





PATIENT was pleading with a doctor that he really didn’t 
need an operation, “ There’s nothing wrong with me,” 

he argued, “ except that my appendix itches.” 
“ Good,” replied the doctor, “ we'll just take it right out.” 


“Just because it itches?” 


“Certainly,” the doctor boomed; “have to take it out 


before we can scratch it.” 


PPORTUNE-HUNTER: A man who marries for money and 
discovers that’s the hardest way to earn it. 


‘THE most certain sign of wisdom is a continual cheerful- 
ness. Her state is like that of things in the regions above 
the moon, always clear and serene. 


—MONTAIGNE. 
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FJ .HE game was up for John 
Sadleir, M.P. Messrs. Glyn, 
London agents of the Lipperary 

Bank, had returned the bank’s drafts 

as “not provided for”. Two days 

later The Times announced: 

“The body of Mr. J. Sadleir, 
M.P., was found yesterday morning 
on Hampstead Heath, a considerable 
distance from the public road. A 
large bottle, labelled ‘ Essential Oil 
of Bitter Almonds,’ and a silver 
cream jug, both of which contained 
a small quantity of the poison, lay 
by his side... .” 

When the facts of the greatest of 
all swindles were exposed, The 
Times leader began, “ John Sadleir 
was a national calamity.” 


SADLEIR was born in 1814, the third 

son of William Sadleir, a tenant 
farmer, of Shrone Hill, near Tip- 
perary, and he began his business 
life as a provincial solicitor. In 
Dublin, he had an uncle with a 
lucrative legal practice. To this, 
young John succeeded, and in it he 
prospered until he was thirty-four 
years old. 


Swindling 


But the rich uncle was not his 
only fortunate relationship. A grand- 
father had a bank in Tipperary, in 
which John Sadleir became in- 
terested. This connection turned out 
to be even more profitable than it 
appeared, because the bank was 
merged, at a convenient time, with 
a larger concern, and John Sadleir 
found himself a director of the Tip- 
perary Joint-Stock Bank. 

Control of the Tipperary Bank 
soon passed entirely into the capable 
hands of John and his brother 
James, who knew very well how to 
use it. 

In 1847 John was returned to 
Parliament for Carlow. A year later 
he was chairman of the London and 
County Joint-Stock Banking Com- 
pany, over’ which he presided with 
great ability for nearly nine years, 
and he was still a director at his 
death. 

He also had interests in the Grand 
Junction Railway of France, a Swiss 
railway, the Rome and Frascati Rail- 
way, the East Kent line and a coal 
company—all very respectable. 

Apparently respectable, too, was 
his chairmanship of the Royal 
Swedish Railway Company, of 
which it was afterwards discovered 
he managed to collect 48,245 of the 
79,925 shares, together with 19,000 
duplicate shares fabricated by him- 
self. 


Condensed from Irish Times 
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M.P. from Tipperary 


DENIS BUTLER 


EVERYTHING going well on the 

financial side, he began to further 
his political career with the same 
kind of conscience that he was 
applying to his dealings with invest- 
ments and his bank. 

But in politics he could not be 
secret, and very soon he was bring- 
ing upon himself unpopularity and 
suspicion and the more bitter 
accusations of having been a traitor 
to his country. 

In Sadleir’s day the idea of a 
popular Irish party, separate from 
the British parties, and refusing to 
accept office, had not taken shape, 
but in the general election of 1852 
no louder voice was raised than 
Sadleir’s on the patriotic noie. 

Only the voice of William 
Nicholas Keogh, the barrister poli- 
tician, competed with Sadleir’s, and 
these two declared with scorn that 
they would regard the suggestion of 
office as an insult to themselves and 
to their constituents. 

In the very next year Sadleir 
accepted office in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Admihistration as junior Lord of 
the Treasury and Keogh as Solici- 
tor-General of Ireland. 

The name of Keogh became 
gradually more odious until, in 1872, 
he set the seal on his ill-fame when 
he sat as judge on the Galway 
county election case. His judgment, 
unseating the Home Rule candidate 
on the grounds that the voters had 


been coerced, was considered just, 
but he used the occasion for a 
violent speech on clerical influence, 
and reported two bishops and thirty- 
one priests to Parliament. 


FFor Sadleir there was no long 

future. The day of reckoning for 
his forgeries and swindies was com- 
ing near, and with it the ruin and 
sorrow of thousands of poor farmers, 
traders, clerks and shopkeepers who 
had confided their savings to the 
Tipperary Bank. 

Within a week or two of Messrs. 
Glyn’s dishonouring the drafts the 
terrible story was laid bare, and the 
financial world was trying to guess, 
to within a hundred thousand or so, 
the extent of the calamity. 

Delivering judgment in Dublin on 
a motion to wind up the bank, the 
Master of the Rolls said: “ The late 
John Sadleir was permitted by his 
brother, the sole director and mana- 
ger of the bank, to overdraw his 
account to the extent of £200,000. 
. . . The liabilities of the bank are 
altogether, in round numbers, 
£400,000; it is in a state of hopeless 
insolvency and the assets are not 
pretended to be more, in round 
numbers, than £35,000.” 

Even so, a circular had been sent 
to all the contributors saying that 
the bank was able to pay a bonus 
of 3 per cent. on a paid-up capital 
of £100,000, 
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Beswes the £200,000 overdralt 

and the forging of the Swedish 
railway shares, Sadleir had forged 
private acceptances and securities 
and conveyances of land sold in the 
Encumbered Estate Court, and there 
were other swindles connected with 
the bank, so that the first estimate of 
£400,000 was soon being increased 
to between half-a-million and a 
million. 

The general feeling for the vic- 
tims was expressed in a leader in 
The Times. 


“In our portion of the Empire 
the aggregate mass of wealth is so 
great that if one, two, three 
thousand persons are suddenly re- 
duced from affluence to poverty, 
the chances are that in the 
majority of instances the victims 
will find the opportunity of gain- 
ing the means of subsistence 
without undergoing the humilia- 
tion of public pauperism. In 
Ireland it is otherwise. Life there 
is a hard struggle indeed, and few 
are the chances of recovery to 
those foiled in the game.” 





THE IRISH DIGEST 


WHEN the fatal day arrived, Sadleir 

did not immediately give in. He 
was busy in the City, trying to bol- 
ster up his credit, and he was in 
communication with his brother in 
Dublin by the electric telegraph. 
But it was hopeless. Late at night he 
sat down, in his house in Gloucester 
Terrace and wrote a letter to his 
friend, Robert Keating, M.P. for 
Waterford : 

Dear Robert,—To what infamy 
have I come, step by step, heap- 
img crime upon crime; and now I 
find myself the author of number- 
less crimes of a diabolical charac- 
ter, and the cause of ruin, and 
misery, and disgrace to thousands 
—aye, to tens of thousands. 

Oh, how I feel for those on 
whom all this ruin must fall! 1 
could bear all punishment, but I 
could never bear.to witness the 
sufferings of those on whom I 
have brought so wwuch ruin. It 
must be better that I should not 
live. 

Then he sent his servant out to buy 
the poison. 


N absent-minded professor liked to join his students in 
a game of cards. It was agreed that each player should 
start by putting a shilling in the kitty. All did with the 


exception of the professor. 


Not liking to tell him directly, the students pretended to 
argue among themselves as to which of them had not paid 


his stake. 


The professor listened for a moment, then quickly with- 
drew one of the shillings from the kitty. 

“Tf you young men are going to quarrel,” he said, “I’m 
going to take my money back.” 


EVERY year it takes less time to fly across the ocean and 


longer to drive to the office. 
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The author, who writes from the 
British point of view 

was Director of Inte'ligence 

for the Crown Forces in Ireland, 
1928-21, with headquarters 

in Dublin Castle. 


SIR ORMONDE WINTER 


ARLY in 1920, when I was 
caked Director of Intellig- 

ence for the Crown forces in 
Ireland, the morale of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary was at a low ebb 
and the King’s writ had ceased to 
run. 

In war-time, information regard- 
ing the passing of troop trains, the 
mobilisation of resources, and even 
the intentions of the enemy are 
obtainable without much difficulty. 
But in the complex situation that 
existed in a country where it was 
almost impossible to distinguish 
friend from foe, where any stranger 
in a village was regarded as a poten- 
tial spy, the difficulties became 
acute. 

It became evident that a Secret 
Service could not be built up in 
Ireland in a few weeks. I established 
liaison with Scotland Yard, the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, the 
Director of Méilitary Intelligence 
Officers, and the Crime Special 
Derartment of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 





Britain’s 
Secret Service 
in lreland 
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UP to this period the army in 

Ireland had not been seriously 
interfered with, and most of the 
intelligence information was derived 
from military sources. 

The Dublin District Command 
originated an intelligence system by 
recruiting ex-officers under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Walter 
C. Wilson, D.S.O., M.C., and this 
organisation was of the greatest 
value in collecting information in 
Dublin, the headquarters of the 
rebel organisation. This valuable 
officer was soon appointed to a 
higher post, and the Dublin District 
Intelligence Service was handed 
over to me. 

I classified the channels through 
which results could be obtained 
under the following heads :— 

(1) Agents obtained by the local 
police; (2) Agents recruited in Eng- 
land and sent to Ireland: (3) The 
Dublin District Special Military In- 
telligence Branch; (4) Persons giving 
information when under arrest with 
a view to escape punishment; (5) 
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“ Moutons ” placed in prison cells 
with rebel prisoners; (6) Interroga- 
tion of prisoners; (7) Listening sets; 
(8) Censorship of letters of prison- 
ers in gaol; (9) Scotland Yard’s 
C.I.D. for information about activi- 
ties in England and elsewhere; (10) 
Captured documents. 

The information obtained from 
captured documents proved far and 
away the most valuable, and I deter- 
mined to exploit this method as far 
as possible. 


ALTHOUGH Irish agents and infor- 

mers were difficult to obtain, 
there were times when valuable in- 
formation was obtained from these 
sources. 

On one occasion an informer 
notified the police that arms stolen 
in an ambush at Cliffoney were to be 
removed from Sligo by car, and this 
resulted in revolvers and ammu- 
nition being captured. 

The existence of an arms dump at 
Templemore was disclosed by an 
agent, which led to a big haul of 
arms and equipment, and a success- 
ful round-up of a considerable body 
of rebels, in which two were killed 
and thirteen seriously wounded. 

But perhaps the most important 
information from these sources was 
that which enabled the police to 
lay their hands on large quantities of 
explosives and ammunition in the 
house of Louis D’Arcy, the 
“ Michael Collins of the West”, 
who was “on the run ”. 

News was received that he was 
about to leave by train for Dublin, 
disguised as a labourer, and was 
to board the train at a station ten 
miles outside Galway. 


gI 


The train arrived, and was about 
to move on when D’Arcy was seen 
approaching from the opposite side 
of the platform. He was arrested. 
While being driven back to Galway, 
when passing under a_ railway 
bridge, he attempted to escape and 
was shot. 


FFor the purpose of communication , 

between agents and their cm- 
ployers, the former were supplied 
with a secret ink used during World 
War I, for which the Germans had 
never found a developer. 

To eliminate risks, a Bureau was 
formed in London with a secret 
address. It was not easy to recruit 
individuals for this work, and dur- 
ing a period of some nine months 
only sixty agents were obtained and 
sent to Ireland; and even of these 
many had to be discarded. Two 
words alone seemed sufficient to 
deter men from taking up this well- 


remunerated employment. They 
were, “ Remember Carey.” 

The Dublin District Special 
Branch, recruited almost entirely 


from ex-officers, was formed by 
arrangement with the War Office. 
A school of instruction was started 
in London, and agents were gradu- 
ally drafted over. 

They lived in Dublin under 
cover, such as shop assistants and 
garage hands, and achieved admir- 
able results. Their losses were 
heavy, for they carried on their 
work in the face of grave personal 
risk. 


A SUCCESSFUL exoloit by a member 
of this band can hest be 
described in his own words: 
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“TI had information of meetings 
being held at a public house in 
Rathdrum, and decided to effect a 
search. In an upper room I found 
a Brigade Commandant with two of 
his assistants at a table, writing 
orders to nine or ten detachments in 
County Wicklow. 

“The three men were arrested, 
and a search of their houses carried 
out forthwith. On the table above 
mentioned, I found a litter of papers 
all relating to LRA. affairs. 
Among them I found some orders, 
with the ink still wet, ready for 
despatch, so I formulated a plan for 
sending out these orders in order 
to secure the arrest of a number of 
the County Commandants to whom 
they were addressed. 

“ Borrowing their typewriter, I 
re-wrote the orders, composing 
them on the lines of the orders I 
had just captured, but altering the 
details to fit in with the capture of 
the Brigade Commander, whose 
arrest had already become known. 
My intention was to summon the 
Commandants to a meeting at a hut 
on the following Sunday. 

“On the preceding Saturday I 
sent round a Ford car with four 
agents, with typed orders purport- 
ing to come from the I.R.A. head- 
quarters, which I supported with 
authentic IR.A. Administrative 
ordere that T had recently captured. 

“The car returned at 8 p.m. and 
renorted that the documents deliv- 
ered at eight places had been 
acee>ted and evervthine apneared 
saticf-ctory. On the Sunday morn- 
ine T arranced that the same car was 
ta dran one of the avents at the hut 
for the meeting, and that I was to 
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follow in another car with six men 
from my own branch.” 

This raid resulted in several im- 
portant arrests, and the “ dropped ” 
agent, who was also arrested and 
put in the same cell as the other 
prisoners, secured from them in 
conversation information concern- 
ing a raid on the mails at Inch that 
had taken place a few days pre- 
viously, as well as news about the 
hiding place for arms at Rathdrum 
and a robbery of gelignite at Ark- 
low. 


AMonc the methods of obtaining 

information, listening sets instal- 
led in cells gave poor results, as they 
were found to be unsuited to the 
Irish brogue. 

As an experiment, I brought over 
fifty bloodhounds from England, 
but they seldom achieved satisfac- 
tory results. In towns they were 
useless; and in the country, the 
I.R.A. issued directions for neutral- 
ising their activity by the application 
of disinfectants to their men’s boots. 

However, I can give one example 
of their successful employment. 
An ambush had occurred in a lonely 
district some two hours’ motor jour- 
ney from Cork, and on the spot was 
found an abandoned coat. Two 
bloodhounds were brought from 
Cork three or four hours after the 
ambush, and, following a trail for 
three miles, they led to a cottage 
near which two men in their shirt- 
sleeves were working in a field. 

Questioned, they stated they had 
never been near the place of am- 
bush, no- had thev ever engaged in 
subversive activity. The cottage 
and outhouse were searched, and, in 
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a bag of oats, two recently- 
discharged revolvers were found, 
whilst the coat fitted one of the men 
and matched the rest of the suit. 


THE selection of suitable members 

for the Central Intelligence 
(“Raid Bureau”) presented many 
serious obstacles. As a precaution- 
ary measure the personnel for the 
clerical services were selected from 
individuals of English extraction, 
whose antecedents were screened by 
Scotland Yard. 

Nearly all the stenographers 
were women, and the male staff 
were ex-Officers of the Army or 
Navy. These had to be trained, and 
some time elapsed before a staff of 
some 150 could be gathered 
together. 

In addition to the central organ- 
isation I formed nine local sub- 
sections, each in charge of an officer 
and allocated to various counties, for 
the co-ordination and distribution 
of information between the military 
forces and the police. 

My work was strenuous. It be- 
gan at 10.20 in the morning and 
seldom ended before 2 a.m. (fre- 
quently 4 a.m.) on the following day. 


93 
The principal activity took place at 
night, for at 11 p.m. the raiding par- 
ties used to go out. They would 
return early in the morning with the 
results of their investigations— 
frequently with prisoners they had 
arrested, generally with documents. 


[7 was fortunate that the Irish had 

an irresistible habit of keeping 
documents. They would hide them 
in the most unexpected places, but 
they seldom evaded discovery by 
the trained sleuth; and by this time 
the Dublin District Intelligence Ser- 
vice men had become outstanding 
experts. 

The most important part of our 
organisation was the “ Raid 
Bureau”. Immediately after a raid, 
seized documents were submitted by 
its personnel to a close scrutiny, 
epitomes completed, and copies 
made for distribution. 

I also formed a photographic 
section for the purpose of taking 
portraits of arrested men, and for 
copying photographs of men “on 
the run” seized in raids. A photo- 
static apparatus enabled copies of 
important letters to be rapidly dis- 
tributed. 


AN never has anything to fear in God’s material creation. 
His only reason for fear is, not with things, but with 
himself. Man does not need to fear his own intelligence, 
whereby he is enabled to create. What man must indeed 
fear is the prideful and imprudent use of this divine faculty. 


—TuHomas E. Murray. 


“Wis I could afford to smoke.” 
“ But aren’t you always smoking ?” 


“] know—wish I could afford it.” 
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The White Blackbird 


BRYAN MacMAHON 


T was a bright morning in the 
] silver spring. 

The invincible season had thrust 
its way into the very breast of the 
city. There were its pennants on 
every bush, bough and branch of the 
little laughing park. The song of 
the birds was tremulous in the 
renovated air. The people on the 
pathways showed a marked tendency 
towards levitation. In fine, St. 
Stephen’s Green in Dublin was taut 
with the compressed excitement of 
the year’s rebirth. 

As the professor entered by the 
corner of the square park, he found 
himself invaded by the vernal ex- 
citement. He reckoned the invasion 
as transitory as it was intoxicating— 
soon he would have diagonally 
crossed the few acres of parkland. 
Afterwards his body would have 
been drained of this blue-green 
magic. Yet, he was determined to 
make the most of it while it lasted. 
So he tightened his elbow-grip on 
the portfolio in his arm-pit, thrust 
his elegant toe-cap gracefully for- 
ward, and widened the wings of his 
nostrils. This done, he refurbished 
his pride in his upstanding silver- 
wire hair and inflated his lungs, 
that—here he looked at his wrist- 
watch—in precisely ten minutes 
would serve him in excellent stead 
as he delivered his long-awaited lec- 
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ture on several unusual aspects of 
pre-Christian culture. He glanced 
over the bushes to where the cupola 
of the Celtic Academy formed por- 
tion of the city skyline. Smiling 
confidently, he moved jauntily for- 
ward on the asphalt pathway. 


AS he came round a corner in the 

bushy pathway, he saw before 
him a low-sized man peering stead- 
fastly into the bushes. The man 
was wearing the clothes of a Dublin 
workman, complete with the in- 
evitable faded red scarf. His whole 
attitude as he crouched there was 
genuinely O’Casey-ish. As the pro- 
fessor approached he saw a pink 
face complete with infant-blue eyes 
revolve upon the as-yet regardant 
shoulders. The face waited patiently 
until the professor was into the cor- 
rect position to be addressed, where- 
upon the lips began in a gentle 
Dublin drawl: 

“ Hey, mister, would you like to 
see a white blackbird?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Well,” said the bush-watcher in 
slow didactic tones, “ you'll stand at 
one side of that bush and I'll stand 
at th’ other. When I say ‘ go!’ you'll 
strike the bush and out will fly a 
white blackbird.” 

The professor stepped briskly on 
to the grass. He ventured a quick 
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glance at his watch. His smile im- 
pued: “Despite my hurry this 
morning, I am determined to show 
my indulgence.” As directed, he 
stood at the other side of the bush, 
waited tolerantly for the signal, 
struck the bush once, twice, and 
then, sure enough, out floated a 
white blackbird! Or rather, a biack- 
and-white blackbird. 

The professor became agitated. 
“Did you see it?” he frisked. 

The man was thoughtful. “ Aye, 
I saw it,” he said. 

“How did you know it was 
there?” 

“Me! I make a study of white 
blackbirds.” , 


Tue professor looked penetratingly 

at the man. “ Tell me,” he said, 
“how does one make a study of 
white blackbirds?” 

“I go into the Public Library and 
I search all the local papers to see 
would I find a mention of a white 
blackbird. Sometimes I go up the 
canal at Portobello and chat with the 
turf-men who come up in the barges. 
I have ways of finding out all about 
white blackbirds.” 

“Very interesting,” said the 
professor. 

They walked forward together: 
the professor was pleased the man 
was going in his direction. 

“ A few weeks ago I got a letter 
from a place called Enfield in the 
County Meath. ‘ Dear Mr. Byrnes,’ 
it said—that’s me nime, Dasny 
Byrnes—‘I heard from Jackie 
Furlong, the engine-driver, that 
you’re interested in white blackbirds. 
Well, this is to inform you that 
there’s a pair of white blackbirds in 
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a wood near here, and if you’d 
travel down some Saturday morning, 
I'd be delighted to show you where 
they are. Yours faithfuliy, Andy 
Delaney. P.S.—They’re a cock and 
a hen, so that there’s a fair chance 
of their mating.’ ” 

“Did you travel down?” asked 
the professor. 

“ Aye!” 

“And did you see the white 
blackbirds?” 

“T saw one of them.” 

“One of them?” 

“ Aye, the cock only. But I got 
another letter from Andy Delaney a 
few days ago. He said they’ve mated 
all right and that there are five eggs 
in the nest. I was thinking of run- 
ning down there some Saturday 
morning when the young ones are 
out.” 

The two men were now at the 
main gate of the park. The professor 
was looking steadfastly at his watch 
as if bidding time to stand still. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Byrnes,” he said, 
“have you any other interests or 
pursuits besides white blackbirds?” 

“T have.” 

“You have?” 

“ Aye, every night of me life, 
when me work is over, I sit before 
the fire from eight o’clock to half- 
past ten with one of two things—a 
book or an idea.” 

The man made as if to walk away. 
The professor looked agonisingly at 
the formidable fagade of the 
Academy. Somewhere over his head 
a clock struck the hour, menacingly 
and irrevocably. 

“An idea?” said the professor, 
striding forward until he was abreast 
of the man. “‘ What idea?” 
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[DANNY Byrnes continued to walk 
on with the professor at his side. 
“The whole world is reeking 
with ideas. All day long while I’m 
working in the timber-yard, there’s 
a never-ending torchlight procession 
oi ideas marching through me brain. 
But I’m not greedy—I take me time 
and when I’m in the tram coming 
home from work, I go over me ideas 
slowly and carefully. Then I select 
the one that seems to be the most 
fertile. When eight o’clock comes, I 
sit on me chair in front of the fire 
and worry away at the idea like a 
dog at a bone. People think I'm a 
lonely man, living be meself and all 
that. But I’m anything but it. I 
might as well tell you that some of 
those ideas are a rare disappoint- 
ment to me. They don’t hold me 
jigume; after a few minutes they 
fizzle out like a bottle of smoke.” 

“The ones you find successful, 
could you ... give me some idea 
what they’re like?” 

“It’s hard to pick one out on the 
spur of the moment. Over the years 
I've gone through a fair share of 
ideas.” 

The professor was a shade crest- 
fallen. “ You could give me rather a 
rough idea,” he ventured. 

“Let me see, now. The first one 
that comes into my mind is not 
typical, but it'll serve its purpose. 
It’s manners.” 

“ Manners?” 

“Yes, manners, etiquette and all 
the rest of it.” 

“As a matter of interest, Mr. 
Byrnes, what are your views on 
manners? Do you believe in them?” 

“Tm a firm believer in them. 
Manners are the lubricating oil on 
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the piston rings of human relation- 
ships.” 

The professor produced an old 
envelope and a pencil. He placed 
the envelope on te portiolio and 
began to write. The passers-by 
began to stare at him. Just then he 
recalled his abhorrence of the 
popular fallacy that eccentricity and 
scholarship go hand in hand. He put 
away his pencil and envelope and 
hastened after Byrnes. As he did so 
he spied an accusing clock in the 
fanlight of an optician’s shop. The 
time was seven minutes past the 
hour. 

Byrnes was still speaking: “A 
modigum_ of hypocrisy, in my 
opinion, is absolutely essential. 
Candour is not a virtue, it’s a vice. 
An edict against manners would set 
civilisation back a couple of thou- 
sand years. Manners are the track 
under the snail on the wall.” 

“ That’s very good. Have you any 
more ideas like that?” 
“Take gravity!” 

“What are your 
gravity?” 

“It’s a sobering thought that 
man, despite all his ingenuity, can- 
net, without the aid of mechanical 
contrivance, conquer gravity to the 
extent of more than, say, seven 
miserable feet. I mever reckon 4 
high jumper an athlete—I see him 
as a chosen hero of the human race 
who has thrown down the gage of 
battle to the great enemy, gravity. 
Mind you, I’ve argued on the other 
side, too, and I’m firmly convinced 
that if man could jump propor- 
tionately, say, as high as a frog, the 
world would be a confounded 
nuisance of a place to be living in.” 


views on 








THE WHITE BLACKBIRD 


THE professor was smiling. They 
had come to a corner. To the 
right lay one of the meaner streets 
of the city. Byrnes turned to the 
professor and asked suddenly: 

“ By the way, have you ever seen 
a Bandon hood?” 

“ One of the hoods the old women 
wear in Bandon, is it?” 

“ Aye, have you ever seen one of 
them?” 

“No, but I’ve seen pictures of 
them.” 

“Tve seen pictures of them my- 
self.” ‘ 

The professor was contrite. “ Are 
you disappointed in me?” 

“ No. When you’re not in the way 
of those things you can’t be expec- 
ted to know all about them.” 

“Like white blackbirds?” 

“ Aye! like white blackbirds.” 


‘THERE was a pause. Byrnes looked 

up at the sky above the poor 
houses. “ The world is teeming with 
peculiar things and life isn’t half 
long enough for the consideration of 
them. God be good to me uncle, 
who used to put the ships in the 
bottles.” 

The professor had been about to 
say good-bye. “Ships in bottles?” 
he gulped. Byrnes had made off 
down the poor street. The professor 
skipped lightly in his wake. 

“Aye ... with a long tweezers. 
He was in Nome in the gold rush 
and he acted as a doctor to the 
Eskimos’ reindeer. He’d make a 
ballad while a cat’d be licking his 
ear. He died in the workhouse in 
Boyle.” Byrnes cocked his head 
judicially. “Some people’d call me 
uncle a terribly cultured man but I 


97 
say he only made proper use of the 
gitts that God gave him.” 

“ And what is that but culture?” 
commented the professor. 

“I dare say you’re right. Looking 
at it in your light, I'd call me uncle 
a treasure-house of wisdom. He told 
me a thing about bananas that I’ve 
never forgotten.” 

““ What was that?” 

“ He told me that bananas should 
be eaten with salt.” 

“With salt?” 

“ Aye! He also said that if you’re 
only whittling a stick, you should do 
so with a method. He said that the 
Ten Commandments were aimed at 
a man’s body as well as his soul. He 
said that you can see the first of 
death in a comrade’s face only in a 
mirror. He said that if you knew a 
dog’s master you could always see 
that man right in between the dog’s 
two eyes. He said that he wasn’t 
afraid of death because, seeing that 
he didn’t remember being born, he 
wouldn’t remember dying. He said 
that ash when ‘twas green made a 
fire for a queen. He said that after a 
gatherer came another gatherer. He 
said that a hare was shyer than a 
sheep and he said that some people 
were born into the world with bog- 
deal faces.” 

“ Bog-deal faces? What did he 
mean by that?” 

“TI don’t know—he just said it.” 

“Do you remember anything else 
your uncle used to say?” 

“He said thousands and thou- 
sands of things, but I can’t recall the 
half of them. Ah, yes, he said that 
no one should begrudge the hearth 
its coal nor the candie its flame. He 

(Continued on page 104) 
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TALKING TO 
WILLARD CONNELY 


Yeats in a 


HERE was a time between the 
‘Toa when a visitor to Dub- 

lin upon a literary errand could 
enjoy a great round of successive 
evenings in the houses of the Irish 
poets, the painters, and other con- 
vivial spirits. 

W. B. Yeats had his Monday 
night; Sara Purser her Tuesday; 
Walter Starkie, the scholar-gypsy, or 
Brinsley Macnamara, the dramatist, 
his Wednesday; Joseph Hone, the 
biographer, his Thursday; Dr. 
Oliver Gogarty, the raconteur and 
poet, his Friday; Jack Yeats, the 
painter, his Saturday afternoon; and 
A his Sunday night. 

Towards the end of my visit, I 
thought that I should like a glimpse 
of the west coast. Dr. Gogarty 
owned a small hotel at Renvyle, 
west of Galway, and he suggested 
that I go over there for a night. 

In his charmingly casual way he 
added: “ You'll find Yeats at Ren- 
vyle. Pll give you a note to him. 
Augustus John is painting a portrait 
of him at the hotel.” 

When I told Joseph Hone I was 
headed for Renvyle, he said: “I’m 
driving to Galway tomorrow, and 
Pll take you over that far.” 


AS we pulled up at a Galway inn 
for tea, we saw to our surprise 


HE then pulled on a pair of § 

American cowboy trousers. 
“ This goatskin,” said he, “ eases 11 
my rheumatism.” 4 


mn 
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Sombrero 


Augustus John arriving in his car 
with his wife and daughter, Mr. 
John in his cloak and tweed jacket, 
and his ladies in their gypsy head- 
dress and big earrings familiar to 
those who know the artist’s portraits 
of them. 

It turned out that he had com- 
pleted his painting of Yeats only on 
the day before. We all went in to- 
gether, and enjoyed a congenial 
hour. 

“If you want to catch Yeats,” 
said the painter to me, “ you'll have 
to get on. He’s leaving the hote! to- 
morrow.” 


MY train put me down at Clifden, 

whence a fifteen-mile drive across 
hill and dale brought me to Dr. 
Gogarty’s white-and-stucco hotel. It 
stood low, looking upon purple 
mountains, not jagged, but as gently 
ridged as elephants’ backs, and the 
sides reaching down to placid green 
inlets from the sea. 

Yeats seemed engaged for the 
evening with a young man who 
represented a firm of picture dealers 
in Bond Street. Already the dealers 
were avid to exhibit Mr. John’s 
po: trait. 

He greeted me afterwards in the 
hall, said he was leaving for Gal- 
way at mid-morning, and that if I 


Condensed from Adventures in Biography. Werner Laurie, London. 18s. 
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YEATS IN A SOMBRERO 


was going back at the same time we 
might travel together. 

At sixty-four he looked all his 
years, a bit bent, with tousled grey 
hair, and not the pince-nez and cord 
that he affected as a younger man, 
but heavy horn-glasses with nothing 
“ poetic” about them. His clothes 
were holiday clothes, rough grey- 
brown tweed. His gait was slow. 

For about two hours I roamed 
alone round Renvyle. When I re- 
turned to the hotel I found Yeats, 
in a sombrero, already seated in the 
car that was to take us to Clifden 
station. The yourtg picture dealer 
was having a last importunate word 
with him. 

“TI couldn’t very well say,” con- 
fided Yeats as we drove off, “that 
I didn’t want him to exhibit my por- 
trait. But I’m afraid he won’t get 
it. It’s going into the Royal 
Academy.” 

Talking of books, and little else, 
we got acquainted during our craggy 
ride. 


[\ the train, we found a compart- 
ment to ourselves, and took seats 
facing each other. The day was 
bleak, cloudswept, most assertive 
with a chill. But I was startled to 
see how Yeats combated it: he un- 
folded a pair of “chaps” (goatskin 
trousers worn by American cowboys 
on the range) and pulled them on. 
What with chaps and sombrero, 
for all his horn-glasses, he now 
looked almost like a cowboy himself. 
“This goatskin,” said he, “ eases 
my rheumatism.” 
We resumed our talk about 
writers and writing. “ Swift,” obser- 
ved Yeats, “was a greater contribu- 
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tor to English literature than Pope, 
because Swift thought in English, 
while Pope thought in Latin.” 

“What is your objection to 
Latin?” I inquired. “It is a decad- 
ent language. The Romans were a 
decadent people. I am having my 
son (aged thirteen) who is now at 
school in Switzerland, learn no 
Latin.- He studies only Greek.” 

I at least applauded the alterna- 
tive, of which too few parents appre- 
hend the value. 


YEATS went on about Irish authors. 

“The modern counterpart of 
Congreve, of course, was Oscar 
Wilde. I was in the habit of going 
to his mother’s salon in Merrion 
Square, the last great salon in 
Dublin. Oscar used to talk like a 
character in a Congreve comedy. 
When he came to write his plays, 
people in London drawing-rooms 
said that these plays were what made 
his conversation. They were wrong. 
It was his conversation that made his 
plays. Conversation kindled his wit, 
and the things that came to him 
spontaneously during conversation 
he shaped into dialogue for his 
comedies. So fond was Oscar of 
repartee, as the life of conversation, 
that he declined to argue. He always 
dismissed questions with epigrams.” 


ASKED Yeats to tell me the age 

at which he had himself begun to 
write. 

“When I was fifteen”, he replied. 
“My father’s influence was m=: 
strongest educational force. His 
friends, painters like himself, and 
poets, used to come to our house, 
and I had only to listen to them te 
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know what I wanted to do one day. 
I published nothing until I was 
twenty-one.” 

(His first poem in print, however, 
“The Island of Statues”, had 
appeared in the Dublin University 
Review when he was nineteen.) 


] Top Yeats I hoped talking did 

not tire him. “ Not talking,” he 
reassured me. “Only walking. 
Talk never tires an Irishman.” He 
spoke of Dublin, of his early strivings 
with the Abbey Theatre “just off 
O’Connell Street, near the Liffey, 
where the swans flew. From the 
outside, the theatre looked like a 
small warehouse”. (Yeats once said 
that Lady Gregory was its char- 
woman, while he was its concierge.) 
And he related to me an incident 
that occurred on the opening night 
of one of his plays. 

“T was in the middle of a curtain 
speech, when a woman in the pit 
stood up and began to denounce me. 
Then a woman in the gallery, above, 
pulled off her shoe and hurled it at 
the woman in the pit. At this, the 
woman in the pit picked up the shoe, 


’ and threw it at me. The aftermath 


was that the woman from the gal- 
lery hobbled round to the stage 


door, not so much to console me, 
but to reclaim her shoe.” 

Yeats had local enemies, but, un- 
like many of the Irish, did not 
always enjoy the hostility he pro- 
voked. He found a way to retreat 
from it. At the turn of the present 
century, one could buy in the west 
of Ireland, a ruined Norman castle 
very cheap. The poet bought one 
for thirty-five pounds. 

He said that when he took posses- 
sion, the first inhabitant for many a 
hundred years, there were no floors 
in it. He put in a floor, 'lf-way up 
the old square tower, and, safely 
secluded, he wrote under the spell of 
his ancient surroundings some of his 
happiest fairy legends. 

We were approaching our destin- 
ation. I imagined that even now 
Yeats might be rejoining his owls 
and spiders. But he told me he was 
on his way to visit Lady Gregory, 
who was then living in the country 
nearby. 

In taking leave of me at the 
station, he was indulgent enough to 
invite me to his “ Monday night” 
whenever I should be next in 
Dublin. (I returned only once in his 
lifetime; he was then in the south of 
France.) 


te 


WHEN Garry Moore, a U.S. television star, received an 

award for his spontaneity, he paid tribute to “the four 
guys responsible—my writers”. Bishop Fulton Sheen, the 
next to receive an award, said: “I also want to pay tribute 
to my four writers—Matthew, Mark, Luke and John.” 


Duly Credited 
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CYNICISM: The belief that the world is neither round nor 
crooked. 
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People are seeing strange sights on St. Columba’s isle 


The Phantom Invaders 


ALASDAIR ALPIN 


N the evening of Midsummer 

Day, 1944, and with no par- 

ticular object in view, Johnnie 
MacMillan, a member of the Iona 
community, set out from the 
Abbey’s precincts on a_ leisurely 
saunter along the road to the north 
end of the island. 

On arriving at the MacArthurs’ 
croft, half a mile away, it occurred 
to him that he might call on old 
Mrs. Ferguson, who lived at Cuil 
Phail, a couple of hundred yards 
farther on. But he couldn’t locate 
Mrs. Ferguson’s croft. There seemed 
to be no trace of it by the fringe of 
the road he had travelled scores of 
times. 

And where had Lagandorain got 
to?—Johnnie Campbell’s croft, once 
standing conspicuously on the grassy 
plain to the north of Dun I, the 
island’s highest point. There was 
no sign of Lagandorain either! 

Johnnie’s inability to locate these 
landmarks made him wonder 
whether he hadn’t receded to a time 
when they weren’t there. 

In a state of mental confusion he 
proceeded to the White Sands, less 
than half a mile distant. As he 
walked out upon them, he suddenly 
noticed a fleet of Viking long- 
boats emerge from behind Eilean 
Ry Se SE Ge OE SS 
ona. 


MacGREGOR 


He counted them — “fourteen 
long, thin boats with high stems ”. 
He could see the sweeping oars on 
each side of them as they turned in 
toward the north shore. When they 
came a little nearer, he had no diffi- 
culty in seeing the old men and the 
young men they carried. 

It seemed as though they were 
shouting uproariously as if in exulta- 
tion, though MacMillan could not 
hear a sound. “ It was just like look- 
ing at a silent film,” he says. 


‘THERE he stood, spellbound. Soon 

the galleys’ occupants were leap- 
ing into the water, and dragging 
them toward the shore. Johnnie 
turned aside to find, standing fifty 
yards or so away from him, a group 
of Columban monks, upon whom 
the invaders now flung themselves 
with murderous fury. 

He wanted to cry out in horror, 
but found himself unable to make 
any sound. When the invaders had 
disposed of the suppliant mgnks, 
they disappeared over the brow of 
the sandhills, in the direction of the 
Abbey. , 

Johnnie has no idea how long he 
stood watching these unhappy on- 
goings, nor how long the invaders 
were absent from their craft. He 
was there long enough to see them 
return to the White Sands, driving 


Condensed from The Ghost Book. Robert Hale, Lid., London. 18s. 
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Miss Lucy Bruce, who lives a good deal of the year at Grianan, 

tells me that the other day, when walking with a Norwegian 
friend at the north-west extremity of the island, the friend sudden'y 
beheld a troop of the Little People. They stood about a foot in 
stature; and they asked her for a blessing, which she promptly gave 
them. 

That evening she saw them again, in the Faery Room at Grianan. 
As a sign that they had accepted Christianity, they had brought with 
them a little cross fashioned out of twigs and leaves. 

When I asked Miss Bruce whether at any time she had heard 
phantom bells at Iona, I was surprised to learn that she hadn't. But 
friends of hers say that they have heard in the abbey the chanting 
of monks and have seen monks in procession. 

Lucy saw on one occasion a Columban monk in her home at 
Grianan, “It was in my sanctuary, sometimes known as the Fae: 
Room,” she said. “I saw him clearly with mental vision—so vivicdl\ 
that I’'d know him at once if I saw him again. Very gentle and 
benign he was. He wore a brownish robe, ar.d a hempen rope round 
his waist ; and there was a halo round his head.” 

—ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 
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before them the monks’ cattle, and 
leaving the sacred shrine in flames. 
He remembers seeing, just above the 
spot where the Columban colony 
lived and laboured, a red glow in 
the darkening sky. 

Before long the Vikings had the 
stolen livestock aboard, and were 
pushing off from the White Sands. 
This final operation, he thinks, 
occupied about ten minutes. And he 
remembers, too, that northern em- 
blems in different shapes and colours 
were emblazoned on the longboats’ 
square sails. Some idea of these he 
sought to convey to fellow members 
of the Community, on his return 
that evening, by sketching on the 
back of an envelope what he remem- 
bered of them. 


JHE British Museum authorities, 
consulted as to the probable 


century of the emblems as sketched 
by Johnnie MacMillan, expressed 
the view that they belonged to the 
late tenth. (On Christmas Eve, 986, 
the Danes carried out the last of 
their raids on Jona.) 

What Johnnie did not know at the 
time of witnessing the landing of the 
phantom invaders was that the abbot 
and fifteen of his monks were mas- 
sacred there, upon the White Sands, 
on that day, and that the Latin ver- 
sion of what occurred mentions the 
driving off of the monks’ cattle, and 
the burning of the Abbey. 

Down the centuries on Iona, those 
with “The Sight” have witnessed 
these invaders flitting speedily and 
noiselessly across the sands, and 
along the seashore, towards the 
abbey, there to slay and to despoil. 

Among those who claimed to have 
seen the Vikings was the late F. C. 
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B. Cadell, the artist. A year or two 
before his death in 1938, he was 
painting near the Hermit’s Cell 
when he found himself in the midst 
of a battle between the Vikings and 
the islanders. This vision so dis- 
turbed him that he was obliged to 
pack up and quit the scene. 

He noted particularly that the 
knees of the contestants were on the 
level of the ground. This mystified 
him. But he soon realised that the 
ground might well have risen a foot 
or two in the intervening centuries. 
‘THESE visions recall a curious 

recent happening. 

Among a group of men and 
women seated in the dusk at Bible 
Study in the library of the Bishop’s 
House, on Iona, was an elderly 
Anglican clergyman. 

One of the library windows stood 
open; and several of tose assembled 
there noticed that this visitor seemed 
unable to take his eves off the ex- 
pansive scene that Ixy beyond, as 
though he were seeing sonething en- 
trancing, or waiting expectantly for 
somebody to arrive. His attention 


seemed fixed upon the Sound of 
Iona. His face had taken on an odd 
look. 

At length he rose and quietly left 
the room. Shortly afterwards, as he 
had not returned, someone deputed 
to look for him noticed him walking 
briskly across the rough ground 
between the Abbey and the shore. 

On reaching the shore, he waded 
out, fully attired, into the sea, until 
he stood waist-deep. The fellow who 
had gone to search for him, alarmed 
at this dénouement, shouted at the 
top of his voice, calling him 
name. 

Not until he reached the fore- 
shore, however, did he appear to get 
within earshot of him. The clergy- 
man now halted in his progress 
toward the Ross of Mull, and pos- 
sible drowning, turned round, and 
waded ashore. 

He said that he had just seen the 
Abbey as it was 1,000 years ago; 
and he thought he would just like 
to walk along the causeway, long 
since vanished. Not until he heard 
a voice calling him did he realise 
that he stood in the sea. 





A Barry marriage is one in which a man kisses his wife at 
the door when he leaves in the morning as well as when 
he returns in the afternoon, 


HUMAN beings should be modest, since they have so much 


to be modest about. 


E average man’s ambition is to be able to afford whe 


he is spending. 
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Iss Lucy Bruce, who lives a good deal of the year at Grianan, 

tells me that the other day, when walking with a Norwegian 
friend at the north-west extremity of the island, the friend sudden!y 
beheld a troop of the Little People. They stood about a foot in 
stature; and they asked her for a blessing, which she promptly gave 
them. 

That evening she saw them again, in the Faery Room at Grianan. 
As a sign that they had accepted Christianity, they had brought with 
them a little cross fashioned cut of twigs and leaves. 

When I asked Miss Bruce whether at any time she had heard 
phantom bells at Iona, I was surprised to learn that she hadn't. But 
friends of hers say that they have heard in the abbey the chanting 
of monks and have seen monks in procession. 

Lucy saw on one occasion a Columban monk in her home at 
Grianan, “It was in my sanctuary, sometimes known as the Fae? 
Room,” she said. “I saw him clearly with mental vision—so vivicily 
that I'd know him at once if I saw him again. Very gentle and 
benign he was. He wore a brownish robe, ard a hempen rope round 
his waist ; and there was a halo round his head.” 

—ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 
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before them the monks’ cattle, and 
leaving the sacred shrine in flames. 
He remembers seeing, just above the 
spot where the Columban colony 
lived and laboured, a red glow in 
the darkening sky. 

Before long the Vikings had the 
stolen livestock aboard, and were 
pushing off from the White Sands. 
This final operation, he thinks, 
occupied about ten minutes. And he 
remembers, too, that northern em- 
blems in different shapes and colours 
were emblazoned on the longboats’ 
square sails. Some idea of these he 
sought to convey to fellow members 
of the Community, on his return 
that evening, by sketching on the 
back of an envelope what he remem- 
bered of them. 


JHE British Museum authorities, 
consulted as to the probable 


century of the emblems as skeiched 
by Johnnie MacMillan, expressed 
the view that they belonged to the 
late tenth. (On Christmas Eve, 986, 
the Danes carried out the last of 
their raids on Iona.) 

What Johnnie did not know at the 
time of witnessing the landing of the 
phantom invaders was that the abbot 
and fifteen of his monks were mas- 
sacred there, upon the White Sands, 
on that day, and that the Latin ver- 
sion of what occurred mentions the 
driving off of the monks’ cattle, and 
the burning of the Abbey. 

Down the centuries on Iona, those 
with “The Sight” have witnessed 
these invaders flitting speedily and 
noiselessly across the sands, and 
along the seashore, towards the 
abbey, there to slay and to despoil. 

Among those who claimed to have 
seen the Vikings was the late F. C. 

















THE PHANTOM INVADERS 


B. Cadell, the artist. A year or two 
before his death in 1938, he was 
painting near the Hermit’s Cell 
when he found himself in the midst 
of a battle between the Vikings and 
the islanders. This vision so dis- 
turbed him that he was obliged to 
pack up and quit the scene. 

He noted particularly that the 
knees of the contestants were on the 
level of the ground. This mystified 
him. But he soon realised that the 
ground might well have risen a foot 
or two in the intervening centuries. 
‘THESE visions recall a curious 

recent happening. 

Among a group of men and 
women seated in the dusk at Bible 
Study in the library of the Bishop’s 
House, on Iona, was an elderly 
Anglican clergyman. 

One of the library windows stood 
open; and several of t:0se assembled 
there noticed that this visitor seemed 
unable to take his eves off the ex- 
pansive scene that I:y beyond, as 
though he were seeing something en- 
trancing, or waiting expectantly for 
somebody to arrive. His attention 
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seemed fixed upon the Sound of 
Iona. His face had taken on an odd 
look. 

At length he rose and quietly left 
the room. Shortly afterwards, as he 
had not returned, someone deputed 
to look for him noticed him walking 
briskly across the rough ground 
between the Abbey and the shore. 

On reaching the shore, he waded 
out, fully attired, into the sea, until 
he stood waist-deep. The fellow who 
had gone to search for him, alarmed 
at this dénouement, shouted at the 
top of his voice, calling him 
name. 

Not until he reached the fore- 
shore, however, did he appear to get 
within earshot of him. The clergy- 
man now halted in his progress 
toward the Ross of Mull, and pos- 
sible drowning, turned round, and 
waded ashore. 

He said that he had just seen the 
Abbey as it was 1,000 years ago; 
and he thought he would just like 
to walk along the causeway, long 
since vanished. Not until he heard 
a voice calling him did he realise 
that he stood in the sea. 





A Happy marriage is one in which a man kisses his wife at 
the door when he leaves in the morning as well as when 
he returns in the afternoon, 


HAN beings should be modest, since they have so much 


to be modest about. 


4E average man’s ambition is to be able to afford whet 


he is spending. 


THE WHITE BLACKBIRD 
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THE WHITE BLACKBIRD 
—continued from page 97 
said that polished oak ana orass were 
man and wife. He said that the sun 
was terribly impartial. He said that 
the lonesomest questions in the 
world began with ‘Do you remem- 
ber?’ He said that you could only 
keep looking at a field for five 
minutes, but that you could keep 
looking at the sea for ever. He said 
that no two mackerel in the ocean 
had the same patterns on their skins. 
He said that when people were turn- 
ing over the red earth a cure came 
up out of the clay, and he said that 
mankind had as many coats as an 
onion and that when you stripped 
them all off you found . . . a gipsy.” 


‘THE professor suddenly discovered 
that he had arrived at a narrow 
street and had halted in front of a 
small house crouched between two 
tenements, This was obviously 
where Byrnes lived. The professor 
sighed and shook his head as if he 
were clearing his brain of sleep. 

“A gipsy?” he repeated. 

“ Aye! A gipsy!” 

The laughter that tumbled be- 
tween the two men had a comradely 
ring. It seemed to set a decision in 
Byrnes. “ Here’s me humble abode,” 
he said, indicating the crouching 
house—“ won’t you step in for a 
moment or two?” Looking sharply 
at the professor, he said: “I like 
your company.” 

The professor considered the face 
of his watch. “Not today, Mr. 
Byrnes. I’m very late as it is. 
es 

Byrnes cocked his head quizzi- 
cally. “ What is it?” he asked. 
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“ Saturday morning next . . . will 
you be free?” 

“T will.” 

“What would you say to the pro- 
posal that the two of us run down 
to Enfield to see those white black- 
birds. I have a car...” 


ByYR8NEs looked at the professor for 

a final keen appraisal. “I'll go 
with you,” he said firmly. 

The professor seemed immode- 
rately pleased. “ That’s a bargain,” 
he said. “Tl pick you up here at 
8.30 sharp. You won’t forget?” 

“Me forget! I never yet forgot 
anything connected with a white 
blackbird.” 

Later, when the professor 
mounted the rostrum, there was a 
hush of disapproval on the hall. 
With a belligerent movement he 
threw his portfolio on to the table— 
it fell perilously close to the water 
carafe. The smooth, fat chairman 
was making a conciliatory birdcage 
with his fingers. He rose and made 
a joke that failed to raise the faintest 
titter in the hall. When the chair- 
man was seated, the professor began 
confidently, sweeping the hall! fairly 
with defiant eyes. 

“Fellow-members of the Celtic 
Academy, those among you who 
have been self-righteously awaiting 
a humble apology for my lack of 
punctuality this morning are doomed 
to grave disappointment.” ‘There 
was a pause in which it seemed that 
every ear in the hall had become 
elongated in elfin fashion. “ As you 
are aware, I had proposed speaking 
to you today on some unusual 
aspects of pre-Christian culture in 
this country. I have changed my 
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THE WHITE 


mind. This morning a chance en- 
counter has forced me to the ineluc- 
table conclusion that ornament or 
weapon or utensil of brass, bronze, 
copper, iron or gold, no matter how 
cunningly wrought or functionally 
or artistically perfect it may be; is as 
nothing compared with the ramifica- 
tions of the mind of man. For with 
every remove from the human mind, 
so richly dowered by the Creator— 
whether that remove be through axe 
or chisel or brush or pen—a portion 
of the eternal quicksilver beauty of 
the world leaks away and is lost for 


BLACKBIRD 


ever. I vehemently submit for your 
approval the proposition that the 
mind of homo sapiens, while he is 
yet erect, vibrant, sentient and 
sapient, is worth a wilderness of pre- 
historic pots and pans.” 
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‘Tue professor looked around with 

terrifying truculence. Then, after 
the merest ghost of a smile had 
crossed his lips, he continued: 

“And in token of which asser- 
tion, here and now I propose telling 
you the story of the White Black- 
bird!” 





Pike Takes All 


FRIENDS told me that a pike, when hungry, would eat 
almost anything. Testing this, in a Co. Monaghan lake, 
I caught more than twenty good-sized pike, using for bait 
a piece of hard cheese, a rabbit’s foot, a dead robin, a small 
apple, a slice of bacon, a finger-staff stuffed with cotton 
wool—and half a tin whistle. 
The pike which fell for the rabbit’s foot weighed 133 Ib. 


—C. P. G. in Field Sports. 


Sue had insisted on taking along about every garment 
she had, and they arrived at the station loaded with 


luggage. 


“TI wish,” said the husband, thoughtfully, “that we had 


brought your piano.” 


“Oh, stop trying to be funny,” came the frigid reply. 
“Tm not trying to be funny,” said he wistfully. “I left 


the tickets on it.” 


WE judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
while others judge us by what we have already done. 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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The Wild Westerner from 


Dublin 


OLONEL THE HONOURABLE 

THOMAS TALBOT, of Malahide, 

was surely one of Canada’s most 
colourful colonisers. Fourth son of 
the Baron of Malahide, Thomas, at 
the age of thirty, turned his back 
upon a promising military career to 
become a backwoodsman in south- 
western Ontario. 

In Lake Erie Baron (Macmillan, 
30s.) Professor Fred Coyne Hamil 
tells the fascinating tale of Tom 
Talbot’s virtual dictatorship ovem 
The Talbot Settlement, a stretch of 
more than 100 miles along the 
shores of the lake, settled by sturdy 
immigrants personally chosen by 
their “lord and master ” 

The Colonel interviewed prospec- 
tive settlers through the “ audience ” 
window of his Log Castle at Port 
Talbot. If he approved of the appli- 
cant, he wrote the name—in pencil 
—on the chosen lot shown in the 
surveyor’s plan of the settlement. 
Professor Hamil writes :— 


The use of the audience win- 
dow is said to have resulted from 
the Colonel’s encounter with 
a stalwart Highlander named 
Duncan Patterson, who threw him 
to the ground and held him there 
until promised the desired loca- 
ae 
If rejected applicants or other 
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1 He ruled his Empire with a= 
u yy Pencil and a piece of rubber. 
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visitors proved obstreperous, the 

Colonel’s personal servant would 

be ordered to set on the dogs. 

Talbot explained that he was “ so 

pestered with these land grabbers, 

who squirt their vile tobacco juice 
in every direction, that I find it 

impossible to endure it, and I 

have adopted this plan of trans- 

acting all my business through 
this open window.” 

The advantage of using a pencil 
was that the entry could readily be 
rubbed out, if that suited the 
Colonel. If any settler disregarded 
the conditions of settlement, the 
Colonel took summary action. As a 
contemporary described it :— 

If the settler deserts his lot, if 
he attempts to sell it, assign it, or 
if he neglects to perform his 
settlement duties, Colonel Talbot 
takes up a piece of india-rubber 
which is attached to his pencil 
and, as he justly expresses it, 
“just rubs him out”, from which 
moment the man becomes 4s 
much a nonentity as the flame of 
a blown-out candle. 

By the pencil and india-rubber 
Colonel Talbot thus governs in 
solitude—by the one implement 
he rewards or attracts, by the 
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which begins :— 
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1 The joy bells are ringing in gay Malahide, 

nM The fresh wind is sighing along the seaside; 

i The maids are assembling with garlands of flowers, 

- And the harpstrings are trembling in all the glad bowers. 


7rd 


Maid, Wife, Widow in One Day 
N the ruined chapel beside Malahide Castle is the tomb of Maud 
Talbot (16th century), the tragic heroine of Gerald Griffin’s ballad, 


H The castle‘and its environs have not changed greatly since that day, 
tt when the bridegroom left the wedding feast to die in battle with the 
1) approaching foe, and the bride, meeting his corpse borne home on a 
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shield :— 
a , , ‘ u 
Sinks on the meadow, in one morning tide i 
A wife and a widow, a maid and a bride. 
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other he punishes or repels his 
subjects; and as he is judge, jury 
and executioner of his own law, 
there exists in mo country an 
authority more despotic than the 
power which Colonel Talbot 
possesses. 


QN one occasion, he was defeated 

by one of his dispossessed settlers, 
a Highlander, who refused to leave 
when ordered: — 

_Instead, he went into the 
kitchen and sat down with the 
Colonel’s men to dinner. He did 
the same at supper and, follow- 
ing the men to their long bed- 
room, jumped into bed. The 
morning following he was first at 
breakfast, the same at dinner and 
supper. This he kept up for two 
days. 

When the servant complained 
to the Colonel, the latter ordered 
the man to the window and asked 
him what did he mean. “I mean 


to live and die with you, you old 

devil, if you do not give me back 

my land.” 

“Take your land and go to 
hell with it, and never let me see 
your face again,” was the con- 
quered Colonel’s reply. 

In the fullness of time, the wheel 
of fate came full circle and the 
Colonel himself was “ rubbed out”, 
being relieved of the superinten- 
dence and settlement of Government 
lands. 

But by that time he was a 
lord of the manor in his own right, 
with a fat annual pension from the 
State—the reward for setting up a 
long roll of townships, including 
some called after places in Ireland 
dear to him (Malahide, Tyrconnell, 
and so on). 

This scion of an Irish ascendancy 
family (the Talbots have resided 
continuously in Malahide on lands 
granted in the reign of Edward IV) 
gave land to thousands of poor Irish 
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So many of our American and 
Canadian readers have availed them- 
selves of the IRISH DIGEST Infor- 
mation Service to ask us to recom- 
mend them “a good book about 
Ireland” that we have prepared a 
short list of what we believe to be 
the best titles available. Orders and 
remittances sent to C. J. Fallon Ltd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


IRELAND 
A Documentary Record 
James Carty, M.A. 


Here for the first time is a Docu- 
mentary Record of Irish History 
as seen and described by con- 
temporary witnesses and partici- 
pants. It is a fascinating story built 
up on eye witness accounts of par- 
liaments, speeches, conferences, and 
military campaigns, numerous sur- 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “ old” 
and “new” Irishmen, by foreign 
travellers — neutral, friendly and 
hostile, by planters, surveyors and 
special correspondents. 

All three volumes are lavishly 
illustrated with contemporary por- 
traits, drawings and facsimiles of 
documents. 


Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 
Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 
Price $1.50 
Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment to the Great Famine 
Price $1.50 


Vol. 3—From the Great 
Famine to the Treaty of 1921 
Price $2.00 
THE CROMWELLIAN 
SEFTLEMENT OF IRELAND 


Joun P. PRENDERGAST 

Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settle- 
ment is one of the few Anglo-Irish 
historical works, which has found its 
secure place as a classic. Treating as 
he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Irish History, the author never lets 
his intense love of his native land 
betray him into vague generalisations 

or futile bitterness. 
Price $3.00 


1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 
(Ireland’s Declaration of 
Independence) 

This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
wearing c’¢ is an enlarged fac- 
simile of the original Proclamation 
of the Republic read by Patrick 
Pearse at the General Post Office, 
Dublin, and includes scraper board 
portraits of the seven signatories, the 
Tricolour and the Crests of the four 
provinces in colour, 

Size 24” x 36”. 
framing $2.50 
With dowels $3.25 

There is also a smaller reproduc- 
tion available which is ideal for the 
home. 

Size 1§” x11” Price $1.00 

OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 
Part I 15sc. 
Part II 20c. 


Condensed into a few pages, these 
booklets provide enough essential 
information to give the reader a 
bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 

Prices Se. include postage and 
packing c 


Suitable for 
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THE WILD WESTERNER FROM DUBLIN 


immigrants, whose fate in their 
native land he declared to be 
“ infinitely worse” than that of the 
Indians in Canada. 

These Irish settlers, and the 
Scots, became his bitterest enemies. 
They resented the heavy hand of 
despotism, so like that which, at 
home, had driven them into exile. 


Sik THOMAS went back to Ireland, 
several times, to visit his family. 
On one such visit, in 1829, he 
looked so much the barbarian that 
(according to his own account) :— 
The porter of Castle Malahide 
refused to admit me, pushing me 
outside. I entered to where my 
brother Henry was at breakfast. 
He angrily asked: “Where are 
you from? What is your name? 
And what do you want?” “I am 
from Canada, my name is Thomas 
Talbot, and I want my breakfast.” 
He said, “ Thomas, I fear all I 
heard of you being a recluse in a 
log hut, your own bread and 
cheese maker, and your own cow- 
milker, is too true.” 


When this brother visited Tom in 
Port Talbot (said Tom):— 


“ The first thing he asked me 
for was a drink of milk. I invited 
him to the door, handed him a 
home-made pail and pointed to a 
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cow grazing nearby on the lake 
bank and toid him to go and help 
himself, for that I and ail the 
settlers helped themselves.” 


‘JHE eccentric Thomas never mar- 

ried—though he was most cour- 
teous to ladics and extraordinarily 
fond of children. His close family 
ties made him look to one of his 
nephews as heir to his considerable 
fortune and he persuaded his sister’s 
son, Colonel Richard Airey, to leave 
the Horse Guards in London and 
come to Port Talbot to prepare to 
succeed him. 

Colonel Airey took over the 
management from his ageing uncle, 
but friction between the two strong 
characters was inevitable. The final 
break came when the nephew in- 
sisted that he be given legal title to 
the Talbot Estate immediately, and 
the old man, in payment of a debt 
of honour, abdicated, signing over 
half of his possessions to the new 
Lord of the Manor. Then he went 
back to Europe. 

Some few years later, shocked to 
hear that his nephew had let house 
and land to a tenant and had gone 
away from the “ heritage”, old Tom 
returned to die, at the age of eighty- 
two, in his adopted land—almost 
sixty years after he first visited it in 
the Governor-General’s suite. 


Potse: What makes it possible for a person to try on 
shoes when he has holes in his socks. 


STANDING on your dignity seldom does it any good. 


"THE next (June) issue of THE IntsH Dicest will be published on Thursday, 


May 31st. 
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MAGINE yourself speaking Fre~ch 

with the same ease as those 

iortunate people who have lived 
for years in Fraace. Imagine rrench 
or German or Italian being a second 
mother tongue to you. 

You'd be able to follow the rapid 
flow of the spoken language with 
ease and speak instanily without 
thinking about it. When you went 
abroad it would make a world of 
difference to your enjoyment. 

Most of us think that veing able 
to speak other languages is a knack 
or gift possessed by very few. Or we 
tink that it calls for long sustained 
effort. The fact is that we all have 
the gift if only we go about it in 
the right way. And the proof that 
we can do it is that we have done it 
before. 

Remember how we learned Eng- 
lish when we were children? We 
did it easily, naturally and 
thoroughly. We took it in our stride. 
First we listened to the words being 
sepeated over and over, then we 
found we could say them for our- 
selves. 

Do 7ou know that you can learn 


fry The gift of 
oo languages can 
2—=== be yours too 





Thousands have learnt to speak 
a foreign language fluently iy 
this learn-as-you-listen method. 





a foreign language in just the same 
way aud that you can do it in your 
own home? 

The Linguaphone system is based 
on the same principles as the wy 
you learnt your mother tongue. And 
every year it gives thousands of 
people the wonderful gift of speak- 
ing a foreign language. 

This is how it works. You sit 
down in the comfort of your owa 
home and listen to Linguaphone 
records made by distinguished 
speakers and professors of the lan- 
guage of your choice. As you listen, 
you follow the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. You hear the word, 
you see the picture of the object and 
you read the written word. 

First the voice speaks slowly and 
simply but always only in French 
or whatever language you are learn- 
ing. Then as you make progress it 
speeds up gradually until you can 
follow the language at real conversa- 
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tional speed. One good way of learn- 
ing is to hear a passage, then pause 
and speak the words yourself. With 
Linguaphone you can replay even a 
short passage over and over again 
till you get it right. 

From the very first you hear only 
perfect pronunciation with that real 
French accent and rhythm. Natu- 
rally you fall into the same way of 
speaking yourself. Soon you can 
express yourself freely and easily 
and follow the language without 
effort. 

Even people who have been quite 
unsuccessful at learning languages at 
school find that Linguaphone helps 
them to become surprisingly good 
linguists, One of the reasons is that 
Linguaphone is just as much a fas- 
cinating hobby as a method of 
study. There are no long lists of 
words to remember. Even the gram- 
mar is made easy. 

Because you learn by Lingua- 
phone in your own home, the whole 
family can take on a language to- 
gether. Children find it is so easy 
and interesting and ‘a great help in 
their language learning at school. 

For holidays abroad Linguaphone 
is an investment which gives won- 
derful returns in extra enjoyment. 
You can talk freely to the foreigners 
you meet. You can go where you 
like off the beaten track. And you 
get better service wherever you go 


Advertisement 


in shops, restaurants and hotels. In 
addition there is the all-round 
enrichment of leisure which the 
knowledge of a language gives—in 
newspapers, books, films and the 
radio. 

The Linguaphone Institute which 
invented and has developed this 
unique system has branches in 
thirty-two countries. It has the co- 
operation of over 200 professors and 
has- taught languages to over a 
million people. Today over 11,000 
schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone system. 


Anyone can make this test 

The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual free 
offer. Send today for a free twenty- 
six-page booklet giving full informa- 
tion on the Linguaphone method. 
With it you will receive details of 
how you can have, on application, a 
complete course in any language in 
your own home, for a week’s free 
trial. 

There are courses in thirty-two 
languages, including Irish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Ice- 
landic, Dutch, Afrikaans, Esperanto, 
English, Persian, Chinese, Hindus- 
tani, Arabic (Egyptian), Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Greek. 








NAME ....ccccoccscocsccescrecccscssveceseesssvesssossons 
ADDRESS  wissceccervsseecsesesessesenensnenscesearonse 


TO: THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (DEPARTMENT 0.E.0.2.) 

8 dervis Street, Dublin. Telephone 79444. 
Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about Linguaphone I am specially interested 
in (strike out whatever does not apply): Foreign Travel, Business, Literature, Science, Consular 
Service, Examinations, Children’s Study. (I have/have not a gramophone) 
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Sreret Encounter :—Miss Mary Vauehan, of 
Dumbarton, Scotland, writes to tell us of an 
adventure she had in Paris: 

“The Reverend Mother of the hostel where I 
was staying had warned me that I was likely 
to be accosted by strange men in the streets,” 
she writes. “If so, I was to complain to the 
mearest gendarme.” 

‘* But whether or not a gendarme was in sieht, 
I was on no account to answer an accoster back-- 
not even to repulse the most eloquent advanc cs. 
As this would be tantamount to entering ‘nto 
conversation, it would weaken my position if I 
wanted to lodge a complaint. 

“A few days later, when exploring int 
back streets near the Seine, a particularly adhesive 
fellow refused to be detached from me, even 
when I started to walk rapidly. He followed 
clovely behind, with sibilant offers to show the 
* English Miss’ interesting places. 

‘As the proud wearer of a fiinne (denoting 
that I am an Irish-speaker), this goaded me no 
end. Seeing no other way of shaking off the 
stalker, I whirled around and, hands truculently 
on my hips, I let loose with high-pitched, invective- 
sounding Gaelic ...It was the Our Father! 

‘ Horror-stricken, he gaped for a second. then 
ping ‘ Pardon!’ he took to his heels and ran. 
lever have I seen a P' ip ration of 

the power of prayer. 


Bach To THE LaANp!—A Kimberley (South 
Africa) reader wants to know if it is true that in 
a certain County Cork area they use a substitute 
for the gramophone needle. And if s0, what is it ? 

We are afraid there is a leg-pulling Corkman 
at large in Kimberley. Donegal man, however, 
assures us that people in his native district 
have been known to use the hawthorn for this 
purpose. Its tone is excellent, he says; surface 
noise is less than with fibres, ‘there is no record 
wear, and its duration (on one sharpening) is 
about twice that of a fibre. 

Still interested ? Well, you select long, straight 
thorns and break them (three-quarters to 
one inch) from the point. Last year’s thorns, 
being hard and brittle, make the best needles ; 
but if these aren’t available, this year’s thorns 
should be dried in an oven for a few hours before 
using. 





Sasns SPEAKING :—Calling all O’Learys 
Connors and Ryans in and around Tralee and 
Bally launders ! 

Mrs. Joan Kurch (née O'Leary), of 1307 
Breeze Street, Oceanside, California, U.S.A., 
would like to hear = them. 

Her father, John J. O'Leary, recently deceased, 
was one of t e five children of ‘Seoaauiehe and 
Teresa (née O' » Oo’ , who emigrated 

to America about 1915. 

“ie grandmother was Hannah (née ye 
Ryan, one of the 13 children of Edmund and 
Ellen Fraher ; she emigrated from Ballylaunders 
to the U.S.A. in 1900. And her grandfather, 
William J. Ryan, was a pupil at Mount Melleray. 

“I feel so sad,” she concludes, “‘as I look 
back and remember the times when daddy and 
I talked about writing to our relatives in 
but we never did do it,” 


Well, over to you, the O’Learys, O’Connors, 
Ryans and Frahers of Kerry! 


Paut Jones’ Gratirrupe:—A Boston reader, 
having read in a Bvitish r ference book that the 
American naval here, John Pau! fones (1747- 


1792), “‘infested”’ the coast of Britain, wants 
to know if he ever paid a visit to Ireland 
Yes—on the occasion, when he was taken i] 
while sailing off Kerry coast. ‘Thanks to a 
Dr. Peet, of Blennerville, near Tralee, he was 
cured, and he showed his appreciation by pre- 


senting the doctor with a large, si ver coffee-pot 

The pot is—or was up to a few years ago—in 
the possession of Rev. Sir Henry L. Denny, who, 
born in Tralee Castle, became rector of Burwash, 
Sussex. Dr. Peet’s daughter presented it to Sir 
Henry’s aunt. 


Yes, We BiusHep!—Writing to thank us for 
locating his sister-in-law, Mrs. Nell McMahon, 
Mr. Matt McMahon of 247 East 124th Street, 
New York City, pays us this compliment 

“* Such promptness I have never known. [| am 
now 70 and have been here in the States since 
1910...” 


Waere rs Fancy Breap ?— What is the recipe 
for that delicious white bread—yeast, not soda, 
bread—one finds on sale all over Ireland?” asks 
Mrs. Pierce E. Beaver, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

And she fires other pertinent queries at us: 

“Where does the wheat come from to mike 
the white flour: Ireland, Canada, U5S.A.? 
Is the white flour bleached? How much time 
elapses between the period wheat is ground 
until the flour reaches the bakeries?"’ In the 
U.S.A., she tells us, they remove the wheat germ 

that flour will keep longer. 

Well, having made enquiries, we emerged with 
the following facts (duly passed on to Mrs 
Beaver) - 

1. Recipe for Pan (i.e. Yeast) Bread : 

one-tenth stone flour, 
4b. fat 
4b. sugar 

Ib. yeast 

gallons water 


the toregoing is allowed to 
t is then 


for a further 4 minutes before punting into 
pans for oven. ‘" is baked at a temperature ol 
470 degrees Fahrenheit, and takes about one hour 
in the oven. 
2. Flour passes through a bleaching process. 
3. Storage. The millers store for four weeks, 
the bakers for two weeks—six in all—before 
baking. This is considered most important, 
ae hy gt A gy ty F.) 
The present com, tion is 80% native 
wine, 20% Manitoba. e latter, because of its 
“ strength,” is regarded as being very suitable in 





WRITE NOW 

Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
about their living " 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
thetr Irish background, if any? 























all cases where veast is used. The germ is removed 
in the Irish mills. The large percentage of Irish 
wheat used is, of course, to create a demand for 
wheat grown on native farms. 


Tur Ficntinc MacBrines :—Mr. Tom Killeen, 
of Waterkloof, Pretoria, has been in South Africa 
for 48 years (since he emigrated there at the ace 
of 19), but hopes to die in his native Miltown- 
Malbay Meanwhile he is very mich alive. 
He has had several verbal clashes with an im- 
perialistic-minded neiehbour—also an Irishman— 
concerning the late Mayor John MacBride, and 
he wants us to supply him with talking points 
concerning him. 

MacBride was a fine, colourful character. He 
went out to South Africa during the Boer War 
and joined the Irish Brigade (founded by Colonel 
Arthur Lynch), which fought on the side of the 
Boers 

\fter many adventures and narrow escanes he 
returned to Dublin, where he obtained emoloy- 
ment with the Corporation. When the call 
came in ro16 he answered it and fought gallantly 
throuchout Easter Week. After the surrender of 
th: inwirgent forces he was courtmartialled by 
the British and sentenced to be shot. He faced 
death bravely and without regret for the cause 
he had served so unselfishly. His wife, Maud 
Gonne MacBride, also played a noble part in 
the national struggle. And his son Sean followed 
in his footsteps: he fought in our War of Inde- 
pendence at the age of 17. He subsequently 
entered political life and became Minister for 
External Affairs in the Inter-Party Government. 
A fluent French speaker, he displayed unusual 
ability when representing the Republic of Ireland 
at international conferences. He is leader of the 
Clann na Poblachta Party. 


SHE wants Pen-Frienp :—Mrs. Elena de Navarro, 
of Cing Ports Kennels, Mont-Rolland, P.Q., 
Canada, would like a pen-friend, male or female, 
from Co. Cork or Co. Galway. 

“1 would like someone in the farming or 
fishing line for preference,” she adds, “‘ so that 
I can get to know more about the Ireland I love. 
The simple ways and things in life please me 
better than any. And anything or anyone Irish 
is a real treasure.” 

Figurine Ir Our :—‘‘ Can you give me figures 
concerning the average Irishwoman?" asks a 
Phoenix (Arizona) reader. 

A statistical-minded friend, who says he has 
been interested in this particular matter for 
many years past, supplied us with these figures : 

The average Irishwoman lives 75 years; 
marries at 26 years; is 5 ft. 3 in. tall; weighs 
130 lb.; sleeps 26 ycars; talks for 8 years. 

It is to be noted that he doesn’t supply any 
physical measurements other than the height. 
But, you see, being an unrepentant bachelor, 
and therefore a tactician, he figures that a too- 
close approach to the ‘‘ enemy” involves the 
risk of almost certain capture. 


Run, Raperr, Run!—A ‘“ Second-Generation 
Irish-American,” writing from Seattle, Washing- 
ton, tes us that hundreds of thousands 
of rabbits’ feet are sold every year in the States 
as lucky charms. “‘ Havethey anysalein Ireland ? 
he asks. 

Not that we know of—only when they are 
accompanied by the rest of the rabbit. Besides, 





PLEASE NOTE 

UERIES concernine the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pentence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24” x 36" are available at $3.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x15" 


Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. ¥. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











there is the devastating argument that if a rabbit’s 
foot is good for protecting, why didn’t it protect 
the rabbit in the first instance ? 


Henry Forp's ANcestors: —Writing from Detroit, 
Michigan, Mr. P. O'Shea asks, “I have often 
heard that Henry Ford’s father was born in Co, 
Cork. If this is true, where exactly was he born ? ” 

Near the village of Ballinascarthy, between 
Bandon and Clonakilty. Nothing remains of the 
old homestead. It is believed that its stones were 
shipped to America by Henry Ford's special 
direction, and that he had them built into his 


ouse. 
Incidentally, there are several families of this 
name still resident in West Cork. In fact, this 
ancient Munster family is fairly numerous in 
Waterford, Cork, Kerry and Limerick. 


KNow or any Gaost ?—Author Alasdair Alpin 
Ma-Gregor tells us that he is busy prevaring for 
publication a companion volume to “ The Ghost 
Book.” (An excerpt from it appears in the present 
issue). 

He would be glad to have from our readers 
accounts of hauntings in Ireland for inclusion 
in the new volume. His address is: 78 Swan 
Court, Chelsea, Londoa, S.W.3. 


Trieute To Burns:—‘Is it true,” asks an 
Edinburgh reader, “that Robbie Burns’ sister 
Agnes is buried somewhere in Ireland ?” 

Yes—in St. Nicholas’s churchyard, Dundalk. 
Agnes married William Galt, a County Louth 
land steward, and died 30 years later (at the age 
of 72) at Stephenstown in the same county. 

The inscription on an obelisk erected near 
her grave reads: 

“As a tribute to the genius of Robert Burns, 
the National Bard of Scotland, and in respect 
for the memory of his eldest sister, Agnes, whose 
mortal remains are deposited in this churchyard, 
Erected by the contributions of the poet’s numer- 
ous admirers in Dundalk and its vicinity, 25th 
January, 1859.” 


Litrie Utstrer :—In connection with our recent 
article on Irish placenames in Michigan, a Phil- 
adelphia reader (W.P.N.) draws attention to the 
fact that Irish placenames are to be found all 
over his native State of Pennsylvania. 

For instance: Antrim (Franklin county), 
Dromore (Lancaster county), Tyrone (Blair and 
Perry counties), Armagh (Mifflin county), 
Rostrevor (Westmoreland county), Fermanagh 
(Juniata county), Londonderry (mentioned in 
last “ Postbaz’’), Scrabane (Adams county), 
Monaghan (York county), Donegal (Washington, 
Lancaster and Westmoreland counties). 

These are obviously due to the presence and 
influence of emigrants from the North of Ireland, 
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Have You Read 
These Books ? 


Of Whales And Men, by R. B. Roberston, 


Black Pearl : 


The inside story of the pursuit of 
the whale in the South Atlantic by 
the 10,000 men on whose fortunes 
the whaling industry depends. The 
author, who was senior medical 
officer in a large whaling fleet, 
vividly recounts all the thrills and 
drama of the whaler’s’ world. 
(Macmillan & Co., London. 21/-—). 


the Hairdresser from Flaiti, 
by Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan. 
The biography of Pierre Toussaint 
who, once a slave, became not only 
the best hairdresser in New York 
but also one of its leading philan- 
thropists. He devoted his money 
and free time to works of charity, 
nursed the plague-stricken, turned 
his home into a refuge for outcast 
children, and helped to found schools 
and orphanages for coloured 
children. One of the best biographies 
of recent years. (The Harwell Press, 
London. 16/-). 





Meditations on the Life of Our Lord, by 


Inside 


The 


Rev. J. Nouett, S.J. Revised and 
condensed version of the original 
(which was published almost 100 
years ago). It contains a meditation 
for each day of the year. (Browne 
and Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. 18, 


Work, by Joan Butler. The 
versatile author writes in her best 
breeziest vein. You'll enjoy this 


novel. (Stanley Paul & Co., London. 
10/6). 
Complete Works of St. Fohn of the 


Cross, translated and edited by 
Professor E. Allison Peers. ‘Three 
volumes. The translator, a leading 
authority on Spanish literature, has 
built an enduring monument to his 
scholarship in these painstaking 
volumes. Recent research on the 
saint's life and the history of the 
Reform has made a considerable 
amplification of the footnotes neces- 
sary in this edition, and in some of 
the more difficult passages the trans- 
later successfully attempts to come 
nearer than ever before to the 
saint's mind. (Burns Oates, London 
and Dublin, 30/— each volume, 
£4 4s. for the set). 
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FOURPENCE MONTHLY 


The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & ’boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 1§-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 


CLUB 


@ “Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy. 
. .charming . 


brightly produced . . admirable . 


@ * Makes a nice balance between the ‘edits and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
’—ZJrish Press. 


*— Standard. 


children's publication.’ 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.’ 


_JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 Buccteucn Street, Giascow, C.3. 
| 


Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the pu dlishers 


“The monthly treat thats hard to beat\” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


5/6 PER ANNUM 


. very 
."—Irish Cath: lic. 
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IN SKYLINE * 


The gracefully, lazily 


ge Cov 


adaptable line of Skyline 
courts high and low. 

Heels as high as 3” and as low as 
1}°, since Skyline use the reemy, 
rounded shallow 
sheli to give perfect 
fashion-fit. 


The fashion shoes In the 4-choice widths 


CLARKS, ‘RELAND LTD., 












DUNDALK 
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Consult your travel agent or call TWA: 


TRANSWORLD AIRLINES, 44, UPR. O'CONNELL STF., 
DUBLIN. PHONE 45651 


























PROCESSED FRESH CI Tf 

mewost & FROZEN 

PUNT CANNED MEAT & 
BY-PRODUCTS 


RATHKEALE 





Co LIMERICK, IRELAND 
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This letter 
represents YOU 
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Remington ‘Standard gives 
once 


seen iM never again be satisfied 
with ordinary teckiag tomers. You can 


Remington Standard P= faster, 
aaa smart, 
modern design will enhance the appear- 
ence 
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The 
more 
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STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
t 7 
The Pe eee Co. Led., ie 


Dublin and 6 Ti 
Cork. 
ee ge ey 
Otirnavox, "tne latest, most 
dictating system. 








BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 


Telephone: 78358-78359-78360 
Telegrams: BRINSURE, DUBLIN 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland Sc., 
DUBLIN 


VARIANS 


BRUSHES 
= 
































x ZB * for 
‘double value 





LSVARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 











